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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Re-Making the Road Acquires 
New Meaning—Atkinson’s 
Brilliant Defense 


O rebuild the road is one of the 

chief and worthiest ambitions of 

the Theatre Code. To the men 
who drafted it, and whose chief concern 
is with the New York theatre, the phrase 
means the re-establishment of touring 
companies sent out from New York with 
New York plays, to theatres owned 
largely by New York companies in cities 
and towns all over the country. That 
was what “the road” meant in its profit- 
able days. Actually, however, the situa- 
tion has changed so much and so perma- 
nently since those times that the re-mak- 
ing of the road, to be theatrically worth 
while, should mean something quite dif- 
ferent. There are today, in the first 
place, many cities that have their own 
community theatres furnishing them 
with a better repertory than any New 
York touring company ever did, al- 
though usually not with such good acting 
ensembles, with almost no star perform- 
ances and practically never with those 
great musical shows which are New 
York’s pride and the wonder of the 
provinces. Moving pictures have ab- 
sorbed another line of theatres and are, 
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A Head, by Picasso 


HEATRE exhibitions are in the 
air. The first of the season opens 

at the Julien Levy Gallery in New 
York on October 28th to continue for 
three weeks. It is called Twenty-Five 
Years of Russian Ballet and is a col- 
lection, belonging to Serge Lifar, of 
paintings, drawings, designs and 
models executed by famous artists for 
almost a score of Diaghilev’s Ballets 
Russes, including work by Braque, 
Chirico, Derain, Ernst, Gontcharova, 
Gris, Larionow, Laurencin, Leger, 
Picasso, Rouault and Tchelitchew. 

* 

N Boston, too, at the Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, there is an exhibi- 
tion of rare theatrical literature— 
plays, playbills, books, prints—from 
the collection of J. Kyrle Fletcher. 
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‘coe first auction catalogue of the 
season, from the American Art, 
offers an item to make any theatre 
collector’s mouth water. It is George 
Washington’s copy of Royall Tyler’s 
The Contrast, with a frontispiece de- 
signed by William Dunlap and Wash- 
ington’s autograph on the title page. 
As a final charm, Dunlap’s painting 
contains five character portraits of 
actors appearing in the play, including 
Mr. Wignell as Brother Jonathan 
and Mr. Hallam as Dimple. All in 


all, a prize for a theatre collection. 
o 


MONG the notes from England 

are these: The Manchester Rep- 
ertory Theatre will play the Sitwells’ 
All at Sea, called “A Social Tragedy 
for First-Class Passengers”. . . . The 
Sackville-West novel, All Passion 
Spent, dramatized by Beatrice Kels- 
ton as Indian Summer, opens the 
Croydon Repertory Theatre. . 
Charles Cochran’s Nymph Errant, 
adapted by Romney Brent, with Ger- 
trude Lawrence in the lead, has music 
by Cole Porter and dances arranged 
by Agnes De Mille. The versatile 
Mr. Brent is scheduled to appear op- 
posite Yvonne Printemps next March 
in Noel Coward’s new play with 
music, Conversation Piece... . Robert 
E. Sherwood’s Marching As to War 
is in the repertory of the Phoenix 
Theatre. . . . Talbot Jennings’ This 
Side Idolatry, once mentioned in 
Theatre Guild plans, will see London 
production when Gilbert Miller pre- 
sents it with Leslie Howard and Mar- 
garet Rawlings as Shakespeare and 
the Dark Lady. The difficulties in 
finding a suitable language for an 
Elizabethan play in a modern theatre 
are said to have been resolved. 


LEOPOLD JESSNER, director 
for a decade of the Berlin State 
Theatre, but now exiled, is announced 
to be in charge of the Duke of York’s 
Theatre in London, which, it is said, 
will have a short season of German 
plays written by that country’s exiles. 
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especially in the smaller towns, giving 
the people as nearly what they want as 
the third or fourth rate touring com- 
panies which came to them ever did. To 
rebuild the road, then, must today mean 
something quite different from reviving 
the past: it must mean sending out from 
New York, to places that need them and 
want them and have something to learn 
from them, superior New York com- 
panies with superior plays and with 
musicals, which are growing better year 
by year, in form, content and perform- 
ance. But before New York can do its 
full share toward such a happy end, the 
road must learn that Broadway’s last 
word is not necessarily Broadway’s best 


. word; that last year’s theatre is not like 


last year’s newspaper; that the theatre, in 
short, is an art whose good works have a 
length of life that goes far beyond a 
New York run, and that it is more im- 
portant to see a repertory of good plays, 
well acted, that New York may have 
seen anywhere from a year to ten years 
ago, than to see yesterday’s “smash hit” 
and see it, perhaps, feebly done. Without 
the aid of the code, the best people in 
the theatre know this, and prove it by 
what they are taking to the road this 
year, giving the road in return its chance 
to exercise a suffrage for what is really 
worth-while. Here, for example, are a 
few of the plays and players that are 
going out: The ever-fresh Green Pas- 
tures offered by Rowland Stebbins, this 
time on a southern route which will take 
it from Virginia to New Orleans, from 
South Dakota back to the East, and dur- 
ing which it will concentrate, one notes 
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with pleasure, on those cities which have | par erhyeoye mg out of Maiypeed, 
, is back at the University of Nort 
too long lacked the theatre. Uncle Tom’s Gentil Christmas and will 


Cabin sponsored by the same producer assist in the presentation of The 


rouping with Otis Skinner through House of Connelly there, the first 
and t ping 8 production of Mr. Koch’s season. 


the east and middle west. Katharine ° 


Cornell in a lengthy tour with three T ‘HERE is a printed report, with 
| Cant in te dA Sidlies d distinctly unpleasant connotations, 
plays, Uandidd, Nomeo an urtel and shat if the Metropolitan Opera does 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street. Eva Le not desire the competition of the pop- 


Gallienne away from New York equally “t opera performances now running 
at the Hippodrome, that company will 


long with Romeo and Juliet and Alice in oo otherwheres during the shortened 
Wonderland. The Theatre Guild suc- Metropolitan season. Meanwhile, 


cess of last season, S. N. Behrman’s there is evidence from one place and 
another that opera in some form is 


Biography, with Ina Claire and most of still desired through the country. In 


he original company. which will tour Cleveland, the sixteenth season of the 
t & pany, , 9 Cleveland Orchestra, in its beautiful 


for about fifteen weeks most of the key jome at Severance Hall, and under 


cities in which the Guild has subscribers. —— — Artur sauce 
. wi eature a fu opera performance 
Finally, an operetta company, under the of Tristan, directed by Frederic Mc- 


direction of the Shuberts, offering the Connell of the Cleveland Play House 


middle west its versions of Bitter Sweet, with the assistance of Max Eisenstat, 
also of the Play House. “In this col- 


Nina Rosa and Floradora. laboration”, says a local paper, “some 


may see and doubtless welcome a sig- 


, ‘ ‘ nificant expression of the kinship 
HERE isa cynical American theory which should exist between the two 


that nobody reads anything in the most a local organizations 
.s representing the sister arts, music and 
newspapers except the advertising j° 0.” Tn the cast are Paul Alt- 


pages, the news headlines, the scandals house and Elsa Alsen. 

“ 
and the murder Stories. But the BY nay ah dahil ta iain. 
editor of the T1mes, if he wants evidence Dtral interest in opera, Eugene 


to the contrary, can get it from the notes, Goossens of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
has just finished a score on the subject 


letters, printed comments, program re- o¢ Don Juan, for which Arnold Ben- 
prints, that have come to the THEATRE nett wrote the libretto; and even the 


ARTS office concerning a Sunday article ©onservative Boston Symphony, be- 
sides repeating Stravinsky’s Oedipus 


of Brooks Atkinson’s, a brilliant defense Rex, an orchestral variant of the 
of the theatre. This paragraph, in partic- “. is to i. the oe act 
ular, seems to command attention: “... It Faooerchine in concert fora. 


will do the theatre no good to truckle to * 
: : ERNER KRAUSS, who has 
a popular taste that is already gratified Ww a Lantos: eer oe 
more inexpensively and conveniently by leading part in Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
the talking pictures. That market has ro ber gees is seer le ® sng 
acbeth an eer Gynt at the Burg- 
gone for good. Authors and producers theater in Vienna after the close of 


who cannot think in any other terms are his present appearance in London. 
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TILL another witness to the bene- 
fits of work in the summer thea- 
tres is the rehearsal time which 
Arthur J. Beckhard required for 
Spring in Autumn. This adaptation 
of the Martinez-Sierra play, produced 
last summer at Falmouth, was ready 
for New York in only two weeks. 


& 
AS several years of silence, 
Sean O’Casey, author of Juno 
and the Paycock, Plough and the 
Stars, and The Silver Tassie, has fin- 
ished a play called Within the Gates. 
eo 
ARIS has started its season, as 
usual, with revivals of the tried 
and true, but its plans for the future 
are original, lengthy and, if they 
reach maturity, exciting. Scheduled 
at various periods during the season 
are: Jean Cocteau’s adaptation of his 
book, Les Enfants Terribles; Henry 
Bernstein’s Le Messager (with Gaby 
Morlay) ; Steve Passeur’s first light 
comedy, L’Amour Gai; an André 
Obey version of Shakespeare’s Henry 
V; Jacques Deval’s Tovaritch and 
Priere pour les Vivants; and Alfred 
Savoir’s Maria. ‘There will be, as 
well, new works by Giraudoux, Bour- 
det, Francois de Croisset, Lucienne 
Favre, and several by Sacha Guitry. 
z 
HERE is always money for 
amusement and Broadway proved 
it when seven shows hit town within 
nine days and five of them became im- 
mediate successes. Seers had several 
explanations, including lower ticket 
prices and a paucity of attractions, but 
the most accepted seems to be that the 
public is hungry for good theatre. 
Box-office figures, compiled by Va- 
riety, tell their own story: 4s Thou- 
sands Cheer at capacity business is ex- 
pected to gross $26,500 weekly ; Hold 
Your Horses topped $34,000 in its 
first week; Double Door, at a $2.75 
top price and in a smaller theatre, had 
receipts around $12,000 at the end of 
eight performances; Men in White 
approximated $10,000 in its first suc- 
cessful week; and Sailor, Beware! 
immediately jumped to capacity. 
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sitting up with a corpse. In some in- 
scrutable fashion, that has come to be 
more obviously true this year than be- 
fore. Just now the popular mood is for 
settling seriously down to work under 
new conditions”, conditions which allow 
“distinction” as “the theatre’s only mer- 
chantable asset today.” In this connec- 
tion, he continues: ‘No one wants the 
theatre to be shackled by a cult. Cult 
rule implies snobbery, which is superior- 
ity that is fraudulent. Cults keep the 
world entirely to themselves. But the 
superiority that comes from the impact 
of mind, the sting of emotion, the dainti- 
ness of artistry or even the glamour of 
fashion should be the modern theatre’s 
stock in trade. That leaves us scope 
enough. It is merely a description of 
the plays and the people who have been 
prospering or keeping their heads above 
water in the theatre since the time of the 
last debauch. . . . For the theatre has 
been robbed of everything except its 
finest talent, and it must learn to strug- 
gle along with only the best. Not that 
the best is a guarantee against failure. 
Both Your Houses, which won the Pul- 
itzer Prize last year, hovered between 
success and failure until the bay leaves 
crowned it, and The Moon in the Yellow 
River failed ignominiously two seasons 
ago. The theatre, its critics and its pub- 
lic must improve enormously before the 
best plays and the best actors win the 
success they deserve. But at least we can 
feel sure that lowering standards is 
courting failure. Nothing except the 
best has any logical reason for existence 
in the current theatre.” 
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CAFE UNIVERSAL 


Scenes from a Film About War 


By 


RALPH STEINER 





WITH ACTORS FROM THE GROUP THEATRE 
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Art Smith, author of the improvisation 
from which Café Universal was made, 
as a newly-recruited soldier recites: 
‘‘My country, may she always be right, 
but right or wrong, my _ country.” 
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J. Edward Bromberg, as the figure 
of the capitalist, watches the sol- 
diers pledge allegiance to the flag. 











A Pilgrim’s Progress sequence shows dis- 
illusioned and despairing soldiers (Art 
Smith and Elia Kazan) in a swampland. 
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Russell Collins as a café waiter. 


ees — ew. 











AT THE BEGINNING 


Broadway in Review 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


stage plays as to the moving picture. Underline swiftly the 

climax of the story, go back to the beginning and round out 
the circle of events—so you give the climax the double value of sur- 
prise and of finality. Dramatic criticism has not learned to use 
the trick. But it might be very helpful, for example, to the author 
of an early season review who, with a fairly ghostly record already 
in type, when everyone most wanted good cheer about the theatre, 
could catch the magazine on the press with a cheerful paragraph 
written just ten days later and juggle it around to top place on the 
page, like this: 

Before the first frost came, the theatre pot suddenly bubbled and 
boiled. Joe Cook, as Broadway Joe, the cabby-mayor of Hold Your 
Horses, drove into town behind Magnolia of the golden heart, who 
took off her shoes and made herself at home, as man or animal must 
do when Joe Cook smilingly commands; the Group Theatre came 
down from their summer mountain fastness with Men in White, by 
Sidney Kingsley, the season’s first serious play to command atten- 
tion; Sailor, Beware! came out of nowhere to earn for itself over- 
night the popular favor that goes to a gay but bawdy play, well 
written and well acted; 4s Thousands Cheer, with full measure of 
good singing and dancing and witty dialogue, added another topical 
satire to the increasing and steadily improving list of these suc- 
cessors to the nondescript revue; and George M. Cohan, opening 
the Theatre Guild season in Eugene O’Neill’s small town family 
comedy, 4h, Wilderness!, seemed to be ringing up the curtain for a 
good year on Broadway. 

Surely, even if a fuller review must wait for the next issue, a para- 
graph like that would be a better and more welcome harbinger of the 
Season to come than one that began, for example, like this: 

Three-quarters of the playhouses in New York were still dark as 
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daylight saving ended and the longer evenings called for the return 
of the familiar forms of autumn entertainment. There was a rumor 
that one or two of the older houses would be torn down. One of the 
newest and largest was being turned into a music hall and beer gar- 
den, in order to be ready to open its doors, no doubt, by the time the 
36th State cast its vote for Dionysus. Many more theatre buildings 
would be making way for structures more profitable, as well as 
more necessary, in that huddled heart of the city where they have 
crowded one another to extinction, if any new buildings seemed 
necessary, or offered the hope of profit to any one, just now. But 
soon some of them must go, since they have been lost to their original 
owners, and are in the hands of mortgagees who do not want to own 
or to run theatres and who are frankly in the position of the strong 
man of the story: “Quick, I’ve caught a Tartar!” he called to his 
fellows. “Bring him here”, came the answer. “He won’t come.” 
“Turn him loose, then.” ‘He won’t let me.” 

This unwilling ownership has greatly exaggerated an old problem 
in a situation already dangerously entangled. It is possible this 
year to rent a theatre and to put on a play at a price, or on con- 
tingent terms, as far out of reason on the low side as the 1928 prices 
were on the high side. Managers are glad of half a loaf; actors are 
hungry and hopeful. As a result, a whole new line of shoestring 
producers is on hand with the worst imaginable plays to which the 
theatres open, and almost immediately close, their doors. The sooner 
their names are forgotten the better. The sooner the theatres are 
gone that offer them houseroom the better, too. The new day will 
not begin until that happens. Everybody knows it now. Everybody 
tells you wisely, today, what others have been telling them for ten 
years past: that you don’t make playwrights, or showmen, or actors, 
by building theatres; that as soon as you build more houses than 
you can fill with good plays and good acting you weaken your 
theatre, dilute your audience, and discourage your finest talent; that 
there is less chance, even, for permanent employment or for mate- 
rial profit in one theatre too much than in one too little. 


To keep out of bad company, some well-known producers have 
delayed the production of plays scheduled for the early season. But 
William Brady, who is always ready to throw his hat in the ring, in 
the service of his calling, came out bravely with a play that should 
have served so good a knight rather better than it did, in return, 
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although it was so much more civilized than the plays opening 
around it that it shone by contrast. By changing the name of Ivor 
Novello’s play from Party (which it bore at its London showing a 
year ago) to 4 Party, Mr. Brady was able to put it at the head of 
the advertising column of theatrical offerings, and for weeks after 
it opened it held that place, literally and figuratively. 

But the theatre is a witch. It can transform an experienced man 
of the theatre into a tyro with as much ease and speed as it can 
make Katharine Hepburn the toast of dramatic critics and a favor- 
ite of the motion picture public. There is no way other than the 
use of magic, or at least no pleasant, friendly way, to account for 
what happened to Ivor Novello, an actor of many parts and the 
author of many plays when he turned to writing a play about his 
own people—the men and women of the theatre. He knows thor- 
oughly the special world of which they are the centre—its laws, 
freedoms and tabus. He is familiar with all the shiny surface of 
that world which would be shown at a party given for a popular 
and beautiful young star after a first-night. He could, no doubt, 
in social conversation sketch in fluently a hundred portraits of the 
people who might be at such a party—the actors, their friends and 
followers—and many of them would be brilliant and alive and make a 
party in the telling. But somehow, when he tried to put these por- 
traits on paper, to be the stuff of a play, the life went out of them 
all, every single one of them. 

There is a note on the first page of the program of 4 Party which 
reads: ‘This is in no sense a play in the ordinary sense of the word 
—as there is no main plot and no construction. The entire action 
takes place during a party and the curtain comes down occasionally 
to mark the progress of the festivities which like most parties know 
where to begin and haven’t the slightest idea when to leave off.” 
But in spite of the fact that Mr. Novello’s name is signed to the 
note, it does not seem fair to charge him with it. It implies, assum- 
ing, as one must, the author’s respect for the theatre, that the stage 
frame, which is usually intended to fit a play, is being used to try 
out some fresher, more intimate form of entertainment. But it is 
not. For 4 Party is a play, a fairly poor one, and it has a plot, a 
fairly good one, as plots go on that simple level. It is a story of a 
young, successful leading actress who, on the opening night of a new 
play, sees, in a box, a lover who has left her to be married. He 
comes to the theatre with his wife, and the actress, partly from 
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bravado, partly from an affection whose roots have not quite been 
riven, decides to win him away from his wife. At the party after 
the play an older actress who knows this game and the price you 
pay for it, gradually, after the complications needed to fill the nec- 
essary acts, foils the attempt and everything ends happily. Plenty 
of plays have been built on slighter plots than that. Some fairly 
good plays even. But they have had people in them. A Party has 
only puppets and actors. And the actors, by their own magic, get 
so much in the way of the puppets that the whole play, or the whole 
party or whatever you choose to call the show, falls quite to pieces. 

They say it was much better done in England where Benita 
Hume played the younger star (acted here first by Lora Baxter and 
later by Betty Linley) and where Lilian Braithwaite could use her 
actor’s skill to create the part of Mrs. MacDonald (the real centre 
of the play’s interest and attention), modeled after Mrs. Pat Camp- 
bell, and played here, through a miracle of bad casting, by Mrs. 
Campbell herself. But a play that leans so heavily upon perform- 
ance must stand or fall by what is seen in performance and all that 
is left here is a second act where Mrs. Campbell, to entertain the 
guests, does a scene from Macbeth (or sometimes from The Trojan 
Women) and Cecilia Loftus does her familiar and inimitable imita- 
tions of Ethel Barrymore, Pauline Lord, and Constance Collier, and 
Gertrude Niesen comes out of radio into the open to sing a song or 
two, and the audience calls for more, gets it, and is content. 

Or perhaps that scene is not quite all that is left. There is, too, a 
moral and it is something about acting, though exactly what it is 
would be difficult to say. It has to do with the fact that you cannot 
put players like Mrs. Campbell and Cecilia Loftus, with all their 
talent, training, method, their vibrant voices and their power of 
projection, on any stage without having something happen, not only 
between them and the audience but between them and the other 
people on the same stage. So that, when the other people cannot act, 
partly at least because they have no parts to bite into, the relation is 
constantly disturbing. The actor who comes off best in the whole 
cast is Olive Reeves-Smith who has a small part and acting method 
enough to fill it up without letting it overflow. Cecilia Loftus, not 
being in any real sense a part of the play, can carry on her imita- 
tions with almost her usual ease and grace although the banality 
around her seems to dull the edge a little. But Mrs. Campbell 
turns what should be an artist’s slight heightening of reality into an 
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exaggeration and an extravagance. It is a thoroughly faulty but a 
vivid characterization, an indication of the deeply bitten portrait 
she might have been able to etch, if the sitter had been other than 
herself. But the playwright deserted her too soon. 


Elizabeth McFadden went a long way from her Christmas play, 
Why the Chimes Rang, to find material for Double Door, the first 
melodrama to gladden the year. The likeness of the play’s place 
and story to a situation familiar to New York gave it a certain 
immediate journalistic attraction. But its real power as a thriller 
came from the author’s ability to pound her story hard at all pos- 
sible points and squeeze from it every ounce of thriller that was in 
it. It is the story of a spinster member of an old New York family, 
so determined to maintain the family line on the level of her own 
desire that she approaches the edge of murder when her young half- 
brother marries a girl out of his class) Mary Morris, who played 
Abbie in Desire Under the Elms, brings a related and an older 
quality to the part of Victoria, acting it in the spirit of the playwright 
to bring out all the melodrama inherent in the character. 

Heat Lightning, by Leon Abrams and George Abbott, another 
melodrama, did not succeed so well although it had the advantage 
of Mr. Abbott’s spirited direction and of such accomplished players 
as Jean Dixon and Robert Gleckler. The story concerns two sisters 
who run a filling station and cafe in the southwestern desert and the 
men and women who make their way, all fairly violently, along the 
road of the two women’s lives. 

Still another mystery melodrama was at the other end of the 
theatre scale—Ear] Carroll’s Murder at the Vanities—in which a 
fairly good mystery story was used as the rack on which to hang a 
revue. The program credits for the music, lyrics, dialogue, dances, 
additional dialogue, additional dances, costumes and scenery cover a 
considerable amount of space, but after the hunt for the murderer is 
over there is only a memory of lovely girls with ostrich feather fans 
in their hands and little else by way of costume; of James Rennie, 
who last year listened so well to Katharine Cornell as she told him 
the story of her life in Alien Corn, wandering on the stage and off 
as a police inspector; of Olga Baclanova, who, before she learned a 
new trade in the movies, was the bright particular star of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre’s Musical Studio, and of Paul Gerrish, who added 
some lovely new forms to a dance beautifully done on roller skates. 
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The first of what is likely to be a heavy if not a profitable crop of 
plays based on the persecution of liberals and Jews under the Hitler 
regime in Germany appeared in a play called Kultur, announced as 
by Theodore Weachter, adapted from the German by Adolf Philipp 
(who is supposed to be Mr. Weachter). The play, about a famous 
and excessively noble surgeon of Jewish ancestry who, after being de- 
prived of his practice, is called upon to perform an operation to save 
“The Chancellor’s” life, builds altogether too much on Mr. Hitler’s 
own theory that you must allow no good in your adversary and for- 
ever shout loud your own high virtues, to be convincing. The great 
trouble with a play like Ku/tur is that by the banality of its approach 
to a subject of immediate interest it makes the next approach to that 
subject in the theatre more difficult. 

Another play that committed the same fault was The Sellout by 
Albert G. Miller, a farce about radio broadcasting as it is degraded 
for advertising purposes by the big agencies. There is good, fresh 
material for a healthy, topical farce in the subject. The scene where 
the gangster who has been overlord of the beer industry accepts the 
suggestion to join the agency as a more profitable racket than his own 
is alive with gay possibility. But The Sellout handled it ineptly, 
both in the writing and in the acting, and the play fell flat. 


Among the other plays that came into a theatre waiting for a 
wind from the Code to stir it, was one called Come Easy by Felicia 
Metcalfe. It was the first Broadway appearance of a playwright 
out of the far South and the play was not much worse than a hun- 
dred like it that have been seen on Broadway during the past ten 
years. But the fact that there were a hundred so nearly like it made 
it particularly unwelcome. The plays that any Broadway carpenter 
can make are not what we want from Alabama. They can be made 
better here. What Paul Green brings from Carolina, what Lynn 
Riggs brings from Oklahoma, whether the plays are altogether good 
or not, adds to the store of the theatre’s wealth in its fresh mate- 
rial, characters, point of view. But of Italian counts that make 
themselves at home in Baltimore families of easy fortune, of stupid 
little sisters and lazy little brothers, we have enough. 

What there is never enough of in any theatre, and certainly not in 
the New York theatre, is that highly developed, highly personal 
quality of acting, directing, playwriting, not all of it first rate by any 
means, but all of it alive and professional, which we associate almost 
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altogether with the successful performances of great dramatic centres. 
It is the sort of thing that makes us feel that the season has really 
begun when George M. Cohan and Eugene O’Neill are back; George 
Abbott and Mrs. Campbell and Cecilia Loftus; Joe Cook and Irving 
Berlin and Moss Hart; Robert Edmond Jones and Albert Johnson; 
J. Edward Bromberg and Mordecai Gorelik; Helen Broderick, Clif- 
ton Webb, Marilyn Miller and Ethel Waters. Nobody can bring us 
more of what these professional theatre people bring us by imitating 
their plays, their acting, their designs, by copying any of the dramatic 
material they use as the basis for their creative work. Plenty of peo- 
ple do imitate it and all that we get from the imitation is imitation, 
dramatic carpentry, affectation, falsehood and boredom. But any- 
body with a theatre quality of his own can bring us the product of 
that quality to our great pleasure and advantage. Only he must dig 
inside of himself first to find out what it is. From the place and man- 
ner of his own life and experience and desire he must develop his 
own style and method, the personality of his product. If it is some- 
thing fresh and fine, gay and beautiful, personal and universal, it 
will make its own welcome. Miss Metcalfe should begin again quite 
from the beginning to hew her out her own road to her own theatre. 
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The Moor in Venice—Bottom in Regent’s Park 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


) | Sen have noted before that Salzburg and Venice are as 

the poles apart, because in one of them theatre forms 

life and in the other life forms theatre. It is certain 

that the Austrian city with its festival becomes more and more ab- 

sorbed in the evening’s entertainment within four walls, while the 

Italian city with its procession of canals and carnivals has less and 
less to do with the playhouse of the curtain and the gallery. 

It is true there are Venetian theatres named after the native 
dramatists Goldoni and Gozzi, and one’s gondolier sometimes goes 
splashing past their front steps on the way to a treasure-laden 
church; but nobody in summer at least will expect them to be open, 
unless they should happen to be given over to the pranks of Harold 
Lloyd. The crowds at the cafe tables of the Piazza San Marco, 
from the time when the mid-day gun scatters the sophisticated doves 
to the winds, are interested only in each other and the moving 
crowds on foot before them; and the hours after dark being the 
most animated in the Venetian round, why should any one sur- 
render them to a playhouse? It is therefore with astonishment, and 
at first with misgiving, that the wayfarer in these narrow tortuous 
streets encounters bills announcing grand performances of Otello, 
tragedia in cinque atti di W. Shakespeare. And who pray are the 
Compagnia Palmer, who are to perform this work of local and gen- 
eral interest in the Palazzo Ducale? The playbill has little to say 
(after the fashion of Italian playbills) of anything but the grandeur 
of the spectacle, in which no less than three hundred supernumer- 
aries will appear as citizens of Venice and Cyprus. 

It must be granted that these “grand performances” rarely fulfil 
their promise. Recollections come to mind of the time when every 
English town with any sort of place in the history-book (Oxford 
was an early offender) decided to exhibit a few pages to the public 
view. Engaging an author to write antique and dreary fustian in 
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the shape of dramatic text, all sirrahs and prithees and nays, the 
town mobilized an army of its more cultured citizens to dress them- 
selves up as Lady Godivas or Perkin Warbecks and march about a 
field, with or without a background of crumbling ivy-clad walls. 
The company themselves had great fun, and for a while the pageant 
vogue quite eclipsed the older fashion of private theatricals; but 
except for the mayors and aldermen who attended in their robes of 
office and were part of the show, the spectators were well and truly 
bored. Spectacular productions with real architectural backgrounds 
seem generally to require the hand of a Reinhardt, like the produc- 
tion of Faust in Salzburg described in these pages last month; and 
then they are at the mercy of ill weather. Even in Venice, where 
all summer nights are starry, and in the Palazzo Ducale, where 
every stone is living drama—yes, forebodings were inevitable. 
Nothing but the name of Shakespeare and the notion of the Moor 
in Venice offered any hope. 

But the great courtyard of the Palazzo, which is even more 
theatrical than the Piazza San Marco itself and possesses turrets 
and side-galleries and stairways more splendid than any in the 
scenic creations of the great baroque designers, had been transformed 
into a playhouse with evident taste. A wooden stage on several 
levels, suggesting on one side the familiar hump of a smaller Vene- 
tian bridge and on the other the expanse of a campo, and rising in 
the middle to a platform for the main action, had been admirably 
harmonized with the irregular architecture of the end of the Palace 
nearest the church of San Marco. Entering from a doorway facing 
the water-front and surviving a particularly vehement crush of Ital- 
ian spectators, one emerged from an arcade into the open, facing 
this stage whose imposing sweep embraced parts of the side-gal- 
leries. One of the great bronze well-heads, being situated near the 
platform, promised with certainty to play a part in the scenic pic- 
ture. And the many weather-worn statues of the courtyard wall, as 
lovely in the half-light of this starry evening as those that surround 
the church of the Madonna della Salute, played their decorative 
part already. The great stairway of the right-hand background 
might have been conceived by a Galli-Bibiena. In the galleries 
every element of light and shade was dramatic. And the assembling 
audience that could so readily have broken the spell by its chatter 
and movement was fanned into cool harmony with the scheme by a 
sea-breeze that might have filled the sails of Othello’s own ship. 
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' The artificial lighting of such a scene is none too easy. It was 
mainly contrived by floods and projectors suspended clothes-line- 
fashion from gallery to gallery—also and more successfully by con- 
cealed ground-floods for lighting parts of the scene. Here and 
there a single figure was illuminated, Iago soliloquizing at a well- 
head for example. The conventional signal for beginning was dark- 
ness in the auditorium and a flood upon the stage; later almost 
every scene had its individual lighting. The direction was ascribed 
to Pietro Sciaroff, who, notwithstanding his Russian name, under- 
stands his Italian audience well. He evidently knew that his form 
of attack must be spectacle followed by psychological action, a 
sequence to which Othello luckily lends itself. 

No time was lost in making a spectacular hit with the awakening 
and warning of Brabantio, that effective scene which is generally 
presented with no more than three or four actors on the stage and 
the old man at an upper window. All Venice seemed to swarm 
from doors and galleries into lanes and camp: to hear the scandal 
of the black ram and white ewe; and presently the old Senator call- 
ing up his followers added another group thrusting their way de- 
terminedly through the sightseers and forming the spearhead of a 
procession on mischief bent. 

Then the council scene, played on its very native hearth in this 
palace of the Doges, was fittingly preceded by the entry of banner- 
men holding aloft the insignia of their senatorial masters. When 
the banners parted and their bearers marched right and left to quit 
the stage, there in a long row sat the most potent, grave and 
reverend signiors themselves, with the Doge on a throne in their 
midst and but one vacant chair awaiting the absent Brabantio. This 
was a simple effect, and one that might easily seem childish on the 
stage of the proscenium and curtain; but it told its tale decisively 
in this open-air theatre, and the handclapping proved its appeal. 
Also the audience’s sense of color was by this time satisfied by the 
costumes designed by Marta Palmer and Mariano Fortuny, and its 
sense of movement excited by the choreographic direction of Vin- 
cenzo Celli. If none of these things were particularly striking in 
themselves, they certainly harmonized well enough with the general 
style of the production and with the background. 

In the earlier part of the tragedy I liked especially the handling 
of the crowds in the side-galleries during the faction scene and the 
wounding of Montano by Cassio. The spectator was conscious of 
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multitudes parading up and down, intent upon their social greetings 
or their love-affairs; then suddenly at the flash of swords all was 
stillness—heads craned over balconies, a rush of the polite world to 
any viewpoint commanding the riotous scene. By the time of Desde- 
mona’s entry the principals had their full three hundred onlookers; 
and with Othello’s appearance we could well believe that “ ’tis the 
soldier’s life, to have their balmy slumbers waked with strife.” But 
also an audience that had at first been visibly restless and impatient 
of dramatic reflection became more and more attentive to the solil- 
oquies of Iago and absorbed in the main plot. The supernumer- 
aries gradually dispersed, the musical accompaniment ceased, the 
essential characters mounted the middle stage and Othello was 
played there very much as it is played in an ordinary theatre, but 
with a special sense of intimacy borrowed by contrast with what 
had gone before. The closing scenes especially lacked nothing that 
the curtain-theatre could give, though the players showed the in- 
evitable tendency to overact on finding a canopy of stars above them. 

The Compagnia Palmer should use the Doges’ Palace not only 
for the tragedy of the Moor, but for a baroque Hamlet, a Southern 
Macbeth, an Italian Phédre, and a Turandot of Carlo Gozzi to be 
played perhaps for the first time in the neo-classical Italian China 
imagined by the poet. The possibilities are many, and indeed it is 
hard to think of any great work in the world’s dramatic history, 
from the Oedipus Rex to Faust or Peer Gynt, that cannot be pre- 
sented nobly on a fine summer’s night in this noble courtyard. If 
theatre means anything at all in our day it will survive not only in 
tiny playhouses presenting sensitive intimate scenes, but here and 
there in spectacles like this Othello, coming out under the stars. 
Long may the Compagnia Palmer thrive; I shall look for them next 
year in Venice and let Salzburg take care of itself. 


London too has its Shakespeare in the open air; and the enter- 
prise of Sydney Carroll, favored by two fine summers, has made a 
bower of popular enchantment in the Botanic Gardens of Regent’s 
Park. One says popular enchantment advisedly, for there is no 
comparison between the architectural settings chosen by the Italian 
or Austrian artists and the trees and greensward that serve the Eng- 
lish company for a stage. The Regent’s Park theatre embodies a 
new variant of the good old English notion that theatre should be 
“real”, and present real trees and lawns if not real horses and 
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coaches. It is true that such realities are physically delightful on a 
summer’s night. A congregation of real moths can be relied upon 
in all weathers, and now and again a real bird flies homeward 
above the players’ heads to roost in the background of the scene. 
But apart from these things, the spirit of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream especially comes to earth as it rarely comes to the boards of 
physical theatre. The Warwickshire wood called a “wood near 
Athens” is magically recreated for our senses (including that sense 
of smell which is not to be despised). And Bottom and his fellow- 
clowns, presented with a sluggish simplicity, do their part in main- 
taining the reality of the affair. 

This open-air theatre has a covered tent to which actors and 
audience together can scamper in case of rain, a most needful pre- 
caution in an ordinary London July or August. It has presented 
Twelfth Night and The Tempest as well as the Dream, and can 
well go on with Much Ado and other obvious choices. Here is so 
far the only English counterpart of the American country theatre 
that has grown up in the past few seasons. The idea and the situa- 
tion are admirable; but I confess to thinking the bosky setting over- 
done. Before the directors of the Open-Air Theatre can keep at 
home the audience of Salzburg or Venice they will have to shed 
bucolic tendencies and recreate theatre in the open—not necessarily 
theatre of proscenium and curtain and painted canvas, but cer- 
tainly theatre of architecture and positive design. Green harmonies 
and mossy scents are not enough—nor are costumes and groupings 
that might have stepped from the frames of those lamentable Shake- 
spearean canvases that lined the walls of last century's Academy. 
And still this theatre in the open is more than the experiment of a 
season or two; it belongs to the spirit of our theatrical times. In a 
few years’ time we shall look back upon its present efforts as primi- 
tives of a new school, but they will certainly be remembered with 
pleasure. 

And so indoors, not without some regrets, to see the good old cur- 
tain rise and fall again upon the autumn plays about real people— 
of which more next month. 
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THE ACTOR AND RADIO 


By MERRILL DENISON 


N the years that have passed since radio ceased to be a fascinat- 
I ing household toy, appreciable progress has been made in every 

field of broadcast entertainment except the dramatic. The epi- 
sodic dialogues called radio plays, for want of a better name, seem, 
in the main, to be as feeble and as hackneyed as they were half a 
dozen years ago. The problems involved in adapting other 
forms of entertainment to the radio have been seriously studied 
and in many cases satisfactory solutions reached. Heard over the 
radio, the enjoyment of a symphony concert is not materially less 
than when one listens face to face with the orchestra in a concert 
hall. ‘To the millions who never heard symphonic music before 
the coming of radio, whatever subtle losses in quality there may 
be are neither important nor apparent. While the adjustments 
required to adapt the concert technique to radio were by no means 
elaborate, they were seriously studied by many distinguished con- 
ductors and a satisfactory compromise effected. In this instance, 
radio has been worthy of its extraordinary opportunities. 

Similarly, in the field of covering topical events, whether of a 
sensational, political or sporting nature, ingenuity, imagination and 
technical accomplishment have been combined to exploit the 
medium to the utmost. The broadcast of the inaugural pageant 
of last March; President Roosevelt’s inspired adoption of the 
microphone to talk directly to the people; the day-by-day record- 
ing of the Italian air armada’s progress from Newfoundland to 
Chicago—these have been among the most truly exciting events 
of our time. Even in the metropolitan dweller, long grown callous 
to the impact of sensational headlines, they induced a quickened 
pulse; to those living beyond the fringes of the greater cities they 
brought stimulation and a broadening of horizons. 

The record of radio as a forum of public opinion is no less 
creditable. Long before the press of the country was willing to 
acknowledge the facts of the depression, both the National and 
Columbia chains had placed their facilities at the disposal of the 
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National Advisory Council on Radio in Education for a series of 
talks and debates which were startling in the frankness with which 
present-day social and economic problems were discussed. Again, 
in the field of pure entertainment, radio has succeeded in evolving 
air equivalents to vaudeville, which it has so largely supplanted, 
to the music hall and to the musical revue. Whether one deplores 
the current enthusiasm for gag-comedians, torch-singers and dance 
bands does not greatly matter: these programs have attained a dis- 
tinct form adapted to radio and they bear evidence of that vital 
theatrical quality called showmanship. Neither the form nor the 
showmanship could have been attained without much thought and 
experiment on the part of men qualified by experience to under- 
stand the older forms and working from them to evolve new ones 
suited to the new and unique medium. 

In the serialized character sketch, of which “Amos and Andy” 
remains the outstanding example, radio has borrowed, quite uncon- 
sciously, from the comic-strip, from vaudeville and from the epi- 
sodic stories of the Dickens-Trollope period to create a form of 
entertainment without an exact parallel in any other medium. 
And even in the realm of satirical burlesque—a point of view 
which those most critical of radio would insist did not and could 
not exist—Raymond Knight’s Cuckoo Hour contains at times as 
penetrating and hilarious comment on the passing scene as can be 
found on the stage or between the covers of magazines dedicated 
to observing with joyous disrespect the nature of things as they are. 

It would appear that those phases of radio which, in their begin- 
nings, enlisted or had imposed upon them the services of experi- 
enced craftsmen have attained to standards which are generally 
creditable. This would explain why the news, educational and 
musical sides of radio are so vastly superior to radio plays. The 
musicians, when called into radio, were strongly enough organized 
to be able to dictate both standards and working conditions. When 
the networks first embarked on educational programs, the services 
of men experienced in this field were secured. Trained newspaper 
men were similarly among the early news broadcasters. The same 
theory of technical competency explains why radio, despite the 
excellence of many isolated programs, should present week in and 
week out a monotonous pattern of trivially conceived and meretri- 
ciously produced entertainment. The explanation is that radio is 
not under the control of those who know most about it—the broad- 
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casting companies—but is under the control of the individual com- 
mercial sponsor whose social consciousness seldom goes further than 
his own sales department. 

And most emphatically does the theory explain why drama on 
the air should be radio’s weakest feature, and why, after ten years 
of broadcasting, the radio play should have remained in such low 
estate. While other fields of radio have interested men qualified 
to serve them, few workers from the theatre have given to radio 
any attitude but that one of contemptuous superiority with which 
the theatre first approached the motion picture. Neither the play- 
wright, the director nor the actor has attempted to understand, 
much less master, the difficulties and opportunities of a medium 
which, for all its aesthetic limitations, has certain imposing quanti- 
tative advantages. 

Whether one despises the radio or not, it is here to stay. Its 
influences on the theatre, direct and indirect, have been enormous 
and there is no likelihood of their diminishing. That radio can 
become a dramatic medium of great value, particularly to those 
denied any other theatre, is recognized by anyone who has heard a 
well-written radio play, directed with sympathetic intelligence and 
acted with sensitive insight. To respect the medium it is not even 
necessary to have heard a good play: it is only necessary to grasp 
the manner in which the air play appeals directly to the imagina- 
tion, unhampered by the objective limitations of the proscenium 
arch or the aperture of the camera’s lens. 

But to realize even in small measure its possibilities in supple- 
menting the arts of the theatre, in substituting for them or per- 
petuating them, the radio drama must win the services, the curi- 
osity and interest of able theatrical craftsmen and command the 
attention of directors and actors. Indifferent though much radio 
writing may be, it is still on a higher plane than radio acting and 
direction. Until the two latter are improved greatly it does not 
very much matter whether better radio plays are written or not. 
With slovenly direction and contemptuous delivery, they would 
continue to be unrecognizable as good radio plays. 

The stage play largely concerns the playwright, the actor and 
the director; the motion picture belongs mostly to the director and 
the actor; the radio is principally the actor’s medium. ‘The suc- 
cess or failure of the broadcast play is his responsibility. The 
author may provide a worth-while script; the director, sitting in 
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his control room, may have the qualifications necessary for radio- 
direction; but it is the actor, and the actor alone, who can lift the 
radio from a mechanical sound-transmitting device to a dramatic 
vehicle capable of creating for the listener a world of reality and 
of emotional intensity. A world, incidentally, whose limitations 
are not those imposed by the microphone but by the limits of the 
listener’s own imagination. Robbed of the benefits of scenery, of 
lighting, of gesture, of the psychic forces generated in the theatre 
between players and audience, the radio actor, if he has the 
artistry, may still create for the auditor the conviction, not that he 
has overheard a group of actors reading parts in a studio, but that 
he has shared with authentic characters the drama of actual 
experience. 


Very few actors have made any effort to consider the problems 
and opportunities presented by the microphone. In the main, 
stage folk who have been drafted into the radio for short or 
lengthy sentences have assumed an attitude of good-natured toler- 
ance in which frivolity is mingled with contempt, as if they be- 
lieved that radio made no greater demands upon their histrionic tal- 
ent than the parlor charade. Others face the microphone for the 
first time clad in an armor of impenetrable conceit. A few, im- 
pressed by the vastness of the potential audience, have approached 
tadio with some degree of humbleness, seeking to be told and to 
learn. But these exceptions have found no one to tell them any- 
thing more than how far to stand from the “mike” and to enjoin 
them not to crackle their scripts as they fold them page on page. 
No coherent philosophy exists which would approximate that of 
the stage and screen and serve as a guide to a fundamental point 
of view. Furthermore, the sincere actor, accustomed to the artistic 
discipline of the theatre and imbued with a respect for his calling, 
is so soon made aware in the radio studio of a cynical and callow 
indifference toward any sustained efforts leading to perfection, that 
he realizes the futility of attempting to do more than read his lines 
and collect his pay check. 

The earnest actor has many other surprises in store for him. 
He learns that doubling of parts is not a convenience, as in the 
theatre, but a vice. He learns that radio is even more addicted to 
type casting than are the movies. He learns that direction is often 
in the hands of very young gentlemen whose theatrical experience 
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seems to have been gained before a not-too-distant mailing desk. 
He learns that radio has not evolved beyond the pretty-voice stage 
in which the movies were about 1906. He discovers that there are 
no rehearsals in the theatrical meaning of the word but only prac- 
tices. He learns that no standards of excellence exist. In their 
stead is a happy pragmatism which is satisfied with the good 
enough. He learns that those in radio view the audience with a 
contempt so cosmic in its scale that it dwarfs any of the timorous 
comment made in the movies or the theatre on the I. Q. of their 
audiences. He learns, in short, that there seems to be no con- 
ceivable place in radio for the actor. For those who read lines, 
yes, but for anyone understanding the art of acting, no. 

But admitting the difficulties of the medium, granting the dis- 
heartening obstacle presented by the debased point of view of the 
majority of those connected with radio, acknowledging the vacuous 
nature of most radio writing, an opportunity does exist for the 
creation of a technique of radio acting. The twelve-month just 
past has seen in the larger New York studios a growing apprecia- 
tion of the unsatisfactory condition which exists in those phases of 
radio allied to the spoken drama. Playwrights of recognized 
ability have been invited to submit material; directors with a 
theatrical background have been asked to take a seat in the control 
rooms; actors trained in the theatre have been more generally used. 
When the present commercial idolatry for programs using the 
comedian, stooge, blues singer and dance band has worn thread- 
bare the interest of the radio listener, it is inevitable that there 
will be a trend toward the dramatic form. This trend offers the 
actor an opportunity to use his art and to re-discover some portion 
of his vanished audience. 

The use of the radio as a medium for the spoken drama presents 
an identical problem to playwright, director and actor. The 
problem is simply how to create an impression of reality. With- 
out that impression, any play fails to satisfy, whether presented 
on the stage, the screen or the air. On the air, there can be 
neither scenery, gesture nor action. The significance and impor- 
tance of the play can only be conveyed through dialogue and the 
use of occasional sound effects. Even the meaning of the latter 
must often be explained by words. So it is that the play depends 
finally on the actor’s voice. It alone can create the desired effect 
on the listener. The author may write brilliant, moving dialogue; 
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the director may help with intelligent, imaginative guidance; but 
it is upon the actor that the final and most important burden re-ts. 

It is evident that the actor faces a most difficult problem. He is 
denied the assistance of any visual aids whatever. Even that re- 
spectful receptivity he expects from his theatre audience is lacking. 
When the house lights dim, the interest and attention of the audi- 
ence is half won. Before the microphone, the actor is dealing not 
with an audience but with tens of thousands of individual listeners. 
To each he is no more than a thin stream of sound emerging from 
a box in the most populated room in the house. By means of this 
thin stream of sound, he must not only create character, but 
through some intangible quality of voice and delivery build an 
objective world in which his created character has its being. He 
cannot count on the attention of his scattered listeners; he must 
first fight for it and then hold it if he can. 


That the microphone makes greater demands upon the actor’s 
capabilities than does either stage or screen seems self-evident. 
While no effort has been made to develop a technique which will 
satisfy these demands, particularly in America, certain facts seem 
clear. The actor must bring to the microphone intelligence, sin- 
cerity, imagination and that same humble attitude of mind with 
which he has approached the stage. Intelligence because many of 
the phenomena of radio can only be explained through recourse 
to metaphysical implications. Sincerity because the microphone 
has an astonishing capacity to magnify and make evident pretense 
and fakery. Imagination because he must live completely in the 
scene indicated by the playwright if he is to have any hope of 
convincing the listener of the reality of that scene. Humbleness 
because he is thrown so greatly on his own resources. He must 
also realize that the microphone, as far as he is concerned, is not a 
mysterious mechanical device, but the aural lens through which 
the listener hears and sees the drama. Lest the word “see” seem 
out of place in such a connection, let me suggest that a visual 
quality is essential in the radio play. The popular axiom having 
to do with blindness is sheer nonsense. Only the blind could write 
satisfactorily for the blind. The sighted must rely upon the 
accumulated visual experiences of his listeners and on his own 
ability to release them. 

It may be that no matter how great the intellectual equipment 
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of the actor or how sincere his application, superbly fine radio 
acting is an intuitive accomplishment, and that no one, lacking 
the fundamental gift, can hope to be anything more than an intelli- 
gent reader of lines. If it is a gift, as all great acting probably 
is, the writer has found at least four actors and actresses who have 
it. To have listened to them over the air is to have known some 
of the astonishing dramatic possibilities of radio. In the entire 
history of American broadcasting, it is doubtful if more than a 
baker’s dozen of worth-while plays have been produced. Whether 
or not more such plays are ever to be enjoyed will depend, among 
other things, upon the desire of the actor to master the problems of 
making his voice alone the vehicle of his emotions and his thoughts. 


TWO NORTHERN SAILORS 


By JAMES DALY 


I 
He lies warm in his midnight bunk, thinking: 


Flawed trees 
Welcome night—if the wind must blow (they’d say) 
Let it blow in the night. Flawed men 
Are different; and I’m of their breed—terrors hound me 
After -sunset ... 


Yet I was young once and whole and 
Feared neither the darkness crouching nor all the 
Dark to come: inland on the prairie, riding with the cattle, 


Every fifth night I'd be circling the herds. 


Wind ?—of course there was wind; but let wind 

Lunge like a steer, a man on a horse is strcng, and never alone. 
(But a man on a ship is always alone.) Starry night or blizzard 
I'd take my turn. . . sometimes I’d make up a song... 


And those other 
Nights, while other riders hi-oo’d the cattle: often 
There'd be twenty of us; we'd sleep on the ground 
In our saddle blankets. Before turning in we'd 
All sit round the fire; we’d smoke; there were two that 
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Told good stories; mostly our talk was quiet; one fellow 
Had a guitar, and he’d sing the Spanish songs... 


And now I’m here. Those hoof-thudded days are over. 


Bound for Trinidad or the Azores I can stand it; 

But now .. . well, in four hours I'll be on the bridge; 
Colder than the cold stars drifting north, I'll be 

Thinking of the south and the rudder’s 

Southward wake in the sea, 

Longing for day and the earth-saddling wave-smoothing sun, 
And cursing, cursing the wind... 


II 


While high on the bridge, numb, but calm and alone, 
Another watches leeward a meteor’s firepath: 


The stars 


Raise mortal questions. Does the sky know us? Does it 
Know itself even, thunder-split and lightning-riven? 


We look sometimes through a window that 
Looms and listens in the mind... 


Is this life better, where 

Time’s encounter is most sheer 

While gulls loop through the snow and I 
Guard thoughts found in the snow? 


Or was that other better, that shore-life in the land of iron? 
‘There, though rage often cancelled tears and lewd harsh laughter 
Jeered at pain, there I learned the seasons; and I had 

That April whose every shining leaf enlivened me; and that day 
Of the girls without shyness whose sun-shouts scattered the horses, 
That day of earth’s orchards and the bloom of words on my lips. 


Here all the days seem hard, and the nights; here 

Are no leaves, no girls . . . yet here, as where else? a man 
Learns to remember and can be secret and alone where 
Wind sunders night and 

Slow wings dream in the heart... . 
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Vandamm 


George M. Cohan, with the play name 
of Nat Miller, sits down to dinner with 
his small-town Connecticut family in 
the setting designed by Robert Ed- 
mond Jones for Eugene O’Neill’s play 
as presented by the Theatre Guild. 





AH, WILDERNESS! 
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George M. Cohan, as Nat Miller, with only Four PLayers r 
his glasses for make-up; Marjorie Marquis 

as his wife; Gene Lockhart as his bibulous IN 
brother-in-law, Uncle Sid; Elisha Cook, Jr., 

as his son Richard, the young family radical. Au, WILDERNESS! 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Theatre with a Union Label 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


RADITION insists that the world of the theatre is one set 

far apart from the humdrum universe in which the ordinary 

mortal lives and breathes—an enchanting world of grease 
paint and make-believe; a world that is gay and glamorous; a 
capricious sphere in which nothing happens according to rule and 
in which the only dogmas are “The play’s the thing!” and “The 
show must go on!” 

Everyone living in the theatrical cosmos—and the majority of 
intelligent persons outside it—realizes that this picture is as false 
as most glowing legends; that the theatre is an industry as well as 
an art; that to prosper it must be both real and rational. Only a 
very few, however, understand how intricate and complicated a 
machine the American theatre has become; how many wheels it has 
which must be perfectly oiled if it is to work with precision and 
dispatch; and how closely allied it is to the humdrum universe it 
seems to shun. 

The intelligent theatregoer, of course, is not duped by the 
glamour of the theatre into believing that a play is produced by 
some delightful form of conjuring. He knows the theatre, as an 
art, to be a synthesis of many arts; the playwright’s script to be an 
incomplete entity until it has been moulded into a living play by 
actors working under a director in a set fashioned by a scene de- 
signer, and wearing costumes executed by a costume designer. He 
knows that stagehands are required to shift the scenes; that lighting 
experts manipulate the lights and that other technicians are lurking 
about in odd corners; that scenery has to be built; costumes made. 
But he classifies all this as part of the inevitable business of the 
theatre and thinks no more of it. This “business”, however, cannot 
be so lightly dismissed as an accessory to the main issue, for in the 
theatre of today it comes close to being the main issue. In the past 
two decades the theatre has become organized until it is now made 
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up of a veritable network of union groups and associations, each 
governed by a complicated set of rulings; each one of which can— 
or attempts to—dictate its own terms to its members and to the 
theatre industry. The result is that the production of a play—far 
from being a simple, delightful process—has become as intricate a 
business as almost any known to man. By the time any play opens 
at least twelve organized groups have had a dictatorial finger in the 
production pie and the majority of these groups continue to in- 
fluence its economic destiny until the final curtain is rung down. 

To seek the genesis of this situation, one must look back twenty 
years to a time when the theatre was as loosely and inefficiently 
organized as it now is tightly knit. Then the actor, the scene de- 
signer, the stagehand, et al, were the prey of every unscrupulous 
manager who gambled on a theatrical production and failed to pay 
the bills. They had no protection from the abuses which prevailed, 
and their living, precarious as it always is, was doubly uncertain. 
They consequently organized into groups—many of them under the 
protective wing of the American Federation of Labor—that pro- 
ceeded to see that their members received what they felt was their 
due. As the years went by these groups grew in power and numbers 
until today (as a glance at the chart on the opposite page shows) 
there is no branch of the legitimate theatre, however unimportant, 
which is not organized. 

The paradox of the situation is that the employer group—the 
managers and the producers—on whom all the others depend for a 
living, is represented by an organization which has no power what- 
ever to dictate any terms or to enforce its views; while the majority 
of the employees are banded together in powerful unions. The 
theme song of the theatre may be “The show must go on!”’, but the 
fact is that the show cannot go on unless the manager or producer 
agrees to the terms set down beforehand by his employees. The 
result is that play production has become a business as expensive as 
it is complicated; that the destiny of the theatre, as an art, is con- 
trolled by organized labor—groups representing many branches of 
the theatrical industry heretofore considered more or less unim- 
portant, when they were considered at all. 

To argue the merits or the demerits of either the existing situa- 
tion or the existing societies is beside the present point. Many 
abuses have been corrected and many good things brought about by 
the organization of the theatre. Many new abuses have sprung up. 
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THE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE THEATRE 


Represented on the A filiated with the 
NATIONAL LEGITIMATE AMERICAN 
THEATRE COMMITTEE FEDERATION OF LABOR 








National Association of the 
Legitimate Theatre: 
<«« League of New York Theatres 


(Managers and Producers) 
«« Dramatists’ Guild 


Associated Actors and Artistes of America > 
Representing: 
<«« Actors’ Equity Association 
«« Chorus Equity Association 
Grand Opera Choral Alliance 
Hebrew Actors 
Hebrew Chorus 
German White Rats 

Hungarian Actors 


Actors’ Betterment Association 
(Vaudeville actors: Now being formed) 


«« United Scenic Artists of America: Local 829 => 


(Scene Designers and Scene Painters, Studio Operators) 
«« American Federation of Musicians: Local 802 => 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Motion Picture Machine Operators: 


<«« Theatrical Protective Union, Number 1 ==> 
(Carpenters; Property Men; Electricians) 


International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs: Local 802 => 


Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants => 


International Alliance of 
Bill Posters and Billers =~ 


«« “Front of the House” 
Representing: 
Association of Theatrical Agents and Managers => 
National ‘Theatre Ticket Distributors 
Theatre Ticket Brokers’ Association 
Theatrical Press Representatives 
National Theatrical Treasurers 


o 
«« National Dramatic Stock Association 
Theatrical Costumers’ Association 
Variety Managers’ Protective Association 
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It is proposed here solely to state the facts so far as they are avail- 
able; to give a brief picture of the aims and forms of each organ- 
ized group; and to show, by inference, how it fits into the larger 
pattern represented today by the National Legitimate Theatre Com- 
mittee, which is the official spokesman for the entire industry. On 
this committee we find, for the first time in the history of the theatre, 
representatives from all the various factions of the theatre’s associ- 
ated arts and industries united in a common purpose for their own 
welfare. 

Although the official business of the committee is to administer 
and enforce the new Theatre Code under the N. R. A., it is fondly 
hoped that it may go further and set itself up as a benevolent 
godfather to the industry and that its members, rather than have 
the theatre controlled by edict from Washington—as it will be in 
questions not settled by unanimous edict of the committee—will make 
a united effort to solve their own problems. It seems extremely un- 
likely that the committee, in enforcing the code, will materially 
alter the fundamental picture. We present, accordingly, without 
further comment, a record of the organized legitimate theatre of 
America in October of the year 1933. 


THe League or New YorK THEATRES and THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE LEGITIMATE THEATRE: President, Arthur Hopkins; executive adviser, Dr. 
Henry Moskowitz. Members: Producers, managers and theatre owners. Dues: 
Whenever a production is playing, $10 a week for the producer and theatre owner, or 
lessee, in New York; $10 a week for out-of-town producers; $10 a week for man- 
agers and theatre owners in cities with a population of 500,000 and over; $5 a week 
in smaller cities; $5 a week for stock managers; $1 a performance for managers of 
“one-night-stand” shows. 


When first organized three years ago, the League of New York 
Theatres was a union of several factions in the theatre banded to- 
gether to combat the then very prevalent evil of ticket scalping. 
Failing to defeat this ill, the League incorporated itself as the 
official organization of the New York managers and producers and 
has since aimed to afford the managers the same protection as the 
other groups in the theatre have and to represent them in fighting 
local, state and national conditions deemed harmful to the industry. 

The League, at present, functions by the loyalty of its members. 
It has no basic agreement with the unionized actors and it is not 
recognized by the “trade union” of playwrights. It has obtained 
more or less protective contracts with the organized stagehands and 
the musicians, but, by its own candid admission, the League does 
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not at this time offer a member any concrete advantages an inde- 
pendent manager does not have. Notwithstanding, practically all 
the important producers and managers in New York are members 
today and they are working to build the League’s strength to a point 
where the organization will be on an equal footing with other 
trade groups in the theatre: powerful enough to prevent the abuse 
of the strength of other associations and to hold out an economic 
incentive of its own to a manager to become a member. The Na- 
tlonal Association of managers is a recent offshoot and enlargement 
of the League, formed shortly before the Theatre Code went into 
effect to give all the managers in the country a standing of equality 
with the rest of the organized theatre. Generally speaking, its aims 
and leadership are the same as those of the League. 


Tue Actors’ Eguity AssociATION: President, Frank Gillmore. Members: 
All actors in the legitimate theatre; other actors in motion pictures, stock, radio, tele- 
vision and tent shows. Initiation Fee: $50 for regular members, $25 for juniors. 
Dues: $18 a year. 


Founded in May, 1913, the outgrowth of an ineffectual society 
known as the Actors’ Society of America, the Actors’ Equity Associ- 
ation in twenty years has become by far the most powerful of all 
the organized groups of artists in.the theatre. By virtue of its 
Equity Shop, which forbids any member of Equity to play in a 
company with non-Equity members in a legitimate performance 
(with certain actors and member unions exempted), the association 
has made all the actors in the legitimate theatre become members; 
and with their aid it has attained a practical control of the entire in- 
dustry, forcing all the managers in the country to sign a standard 
Equity contract with actors and placing any manager who refuses 
to do so or fails to comply with its terms on a defaulting list, which 
prohibits Equity members from acting for him save with special 
permission. The association is now working—and has been for the 
past fourteen years—to establish its Equity shop in the motion pic- 
ture field. It is making representations at this moment to embrace 
all actors in radio and it has already set up an Equity Shop in the 
field of television to become effective when television graduates from 
the ranks of experiments. 

Prior to the formation of Actors’ Equity there were no minimum 
wage requirements; actors were often left stranded thousands of 
miles from their home town when a play closed on the road; there 
was no limit to free rehearsal time; a manager could, and often did, 
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dismiss an actor without notice and require him to give additional 
performances without pay; irresponsible managers would incor- 
porate a play and if it failed the corporation was dead and no salary 
checks were forthcoming; pay checks were presented at uncertain 
times; the actor had no protection except an appeal to the courts— 
an expensive and lengthy proposition. 

Actors’ Equity entered the ring to fight for the betterment of the 
actor, and, incidentally, of the entire theatre industry. It was a long 
and a bitter fight but the basic principles for which Equity fought 
at the outset of its career have almost all been won. Although 
Equity operates on a closed shop basis it is an open union which 
has never refused admittance to anyone who was offered a job by 
a manager and would live up to the rules, and it has never discrimin- 
ated in casting. It has the following record of accomplishments: 


1. Establishment of a standard contract 
for the actor with all managers, providing: 
A limit of four weeks’ free rehearsal time 
for dramatic productions; five weeks for 
musical comedies or spectacles. 

The regular weekly payment of salaries. 
The posting of a bond for two weeks’ guar- 
anteed salary in advance. 

Payment of transportation fees by the 
manager. 

The payment of actresses’ costumes by the 
manager, and of all actors’ period cos- 
tumes. 

The payment of one-eighth of a week’s 
salary for all performances in addition to 
eight a week. 

Notice of two weeks for any salary cut. 
No half-salary to be permitted at any time. 


A probationary period of seven days for a 
dramatic show and ten for a musical, after 
which an actor cannot be dismissed without 
the payment of two weeks’ salary. 

One week’s notice of closing after the first 
four weeks of the run of the play, to the 
company, and two weeks’ notice to any in- 
dividual actor. 

2. Establishment of the Equity Shop, 
prohibiting any Equity member in the legi- 
timate theatre from playing in a company 
not 100 per cent Equity (with certain ex- 
emptions). 

3. Establishment of the basic principle 
that any disputes as to the interpretation of 
the contract are to be settled by arbitration, 
with the manager and Equity having equal 
representation before the board. 


Interesting as the history of Equity is, it is too long to detail here. 
It has been one of turbulent conflict, the high points of which were 
Equity’s affiliation with organized labor and the famous thirty-day 
strike called by Equity in 1919. As early as 1916, finding that its 
efforts to force the managers to sign Equity contracts were only 
moderately successful, Equity voted to become affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labor. 


It refused to do so until it was 


granted a charter of its own, but in July, 1919, it effected a com- 
promise with other actor organizations and was officially admitted 
under the wing of organized labor in a charter issued to the Associ- 
ated Actors and Artistes of America. Equity’s strike closed thirty- 
seven plays in eight cities, prevented the opening of sixteen others 
and cost everybody concerned about $3,000,000. It proved con- 
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clusively to the managers, however, that Equity meant what it said 
and had the power to enforce its views. From then on, until in 1924 
the Equity Shop in the legitimate theatre became a fact, fights with 
managers were on a smaller scale, though bitter. Since establishing 
itself in the controlling position, Equity has steadily fought the 
attempts of the managers to institute Sunday performances, its objec- 
tions being based not on moral grounds but on the belief that this 
would inevitably lead to a seven-day week for the actors. It has 
also insisted that any radio broadcast of a current play—or part of 
a play—be paid for as if it were an additional performance. 

By and large, however, Equity has exercised a benevolent dic- 
tatorship and a democratic one, since all important suggestions of 
the council are put to a vote before the entire membership. It 
realizes, too, that the welfare of its own actor-members depends 
almost entirely on the managers, and though it has consistently re- 
fused to grant any basic agreement to the League of New York 
Theatres (and probably will continue to do so) it has joined with 
the managers in fighting several things both groups deemed to be 
harmful to the industry—notably state censorship and additional 
taxation—and has labored to promote the general welfare of the 
industry. 


Tue AssociaTep ACTORS AND ARTISTES OF AMERICA: President, Frank Gillmore; 
executive secretary, Paul Dullzellk Members: Seven chartered groups of actors’ 
associations. Dues: 50 cents a year for each member of the affiliated groups, paid by 
the board of each chartered group. 


In discussing the actor groups, this association, popularly known 
as the Four A’s, should technically be mentioned first since it is the 
international organization chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor having jurisdiction over every charter of every organized 
union of actors, and over the granting of any new charters. Actors’ 
Equity, however, is the largest and most powerful union in its fold, 
and by virtue of this fact actually controls its parent body and the 
affiliated groups of actors. Each union at the time the Four A’s 
was founded was granted one representative on the Four A board 
for every 200 members in good standing. Actors’ Equity hence has 
more members on the board than any other union, and from the 
start it has held the presidency. Although each union is autono- 
mous, it cannot call a strike without the permission of the Four A’s. 
Membership cards held by the various individual Four A unions 
are interchangeable and are recognized by the Actors’ Equity Shop. 
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Tue CuHorus Equity ASssocIATION OF AMERICA: President, Frank Gillmore; 
executive secretary, Dorothy Bryant. Members: All chorus girls and chorus men 
in the legitimate theatre and vaudeville. Initiation fee: $15 if in a musical comedy; 
$5 if in vaudeville. Dues: $12 a year. 


Chorus Equity is to the chorus girl and chorus man what Actors’ 
Equity is to the actor. Nominally it is an independent organiza- 
tion but to all practical purposes it is a branch of Actors’ Equity, 
since a practical amalgamation between the two organizations was 
effected in 1920, a year after Chorus Equity was founded, whereby 
Chorus Equity retained its own executive secretary and treasurer 
and Actors’ Equity was allotted the other important offices on the 
council, Chorus Equity has the same Equity Shop as Actors’ Equity 
and will likewise admit anyone into the association. If a member is 
promoted from the chorus to a speaking part or a dance solo, no 
matter how unimportant, he, or she, automatically becomes an 
actor. A year’s grace, however, is allowed before such a member 
must transfer to Actors’ Equity. Chorus Equity has also forced the 
managers to sign a standard contract which provides: 


A minimum salary of $30 a week in New 
York and $35 a week on the road. 

Four weeks’ free rehearsal time; two weeks’ 
half-pay rehearsal; full salary thereafter. 
Eight performances a week, with a pro 
rata increase of pay for each additional per- 
formance. 

Two weeks’ notice of dismissal by the 
manager; the same by the chorus member 
who plans to leave the show. 

Payment of two weeks’ salary in advance 
if the contract is signed two months prior 
to the opening date of the production. 


Payment for sleeping cars for chorus on 
tour; and at the close of the play’s run, 
return fare to be paid back to town in 
which chorus member was engaged. 
Payment of two weeks’ salary whether the 
show runs two weeks or not after the first 
seven days of rehearsal. 

Contracts must be issued within the first 
seven days of rehearsal. 

Managers must pay for any moving pic- 
tures taken while show is in rehearsal, or 
for any broadcasts, on basis of one-eighth of 
weekly salary check. 


Tue Actors’ BETTERMENT ASSOCIATION: President, Eddie Dowling. Probable 
members: Vaudeville actors, actors in picture presentations, cabarets, clubs, burlesque 
houses, circus carnivals. Initiation fee: $5. Dues: $12 a year. 


After the formation of the Theatre Code, Actors’ Equity applied 
to the Four A’s for an extension of its charter to include variety 
actors. In September, 1933, however, it withdrew the application 
and the Four A’s expected to grant this charter to the Actors’ Better- 
ment Association, if it complied with certain conditions. Actor’s 
Equity still retained jurisdiction over all legitimate shows and musi- 
cals that go into tabloid form and Chorus Equity over all chorus 
girls in vaudeville and presentations. If the Actors’ Betterment 
Association succeeds in its attempt to unionize all variety actors in 
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the United States it will be another important cog in the complicated 
theatrical machine. 


THE GRAND OpeRA CHORAL ALLIANCE: Controlled by an executive board. 
Members: All grand opera choruses in the United States. Initiation fee: $100. 
Dues: $15 a year. 

With the formation of this society seven years ago, grand opera 


choruses became affiliated with the Four A’s. The alliance differs 
from those already discussed in that it exercises a closed union, ad- 
mitting no new members except when it considers there is a demand 
for them, which it has not felt to be the case for the past two years. 
When a new member is admitted, he has in the past been required 
to know twenty operas and to pass a rigid examination before the 
executive board. No member is allowed to sing in a chorus with 
any non-member and the alliance has contracts with all the opera 
producers in the country so that it exercises a virtual monopoly in 
the grand opera chorus field. 


THe Hesrew Actors’ Union: THE Hesrew CHorus UNION: THE GERMAN 
Wuite Rats Actors’ Union: THe HuncGarian Actors’ Union. These four 
unions complete the list of chartered members of the Associated Actors and Artistes 
of America. Formed for national or language requirements, they each have their 
own rules to govern the particular existing conditions under which they operate. 
They are important in the general scheme only insofar as they affect their own 
members. 


THe Dramatists’ GUILD OF THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA: President, 
Edward Childs Carpenter. Members: All playwrights in the United States. 
Dues: $35 a year for regular members, plus $5 a week as long as member has a 
play running; for playwrights who have not had a play produced, $5 a year. 

In 1919, when Equity was carrying on its fight with the man- 


agers and when every other organized branch of the theatre seemed 
to be fighting to gain power, the playwrights felt it was time for 
them to see that authors, too, got a square deal. They accordingly 
organized themselves as a branch of the Authors’ League and took 
up the cudgels to force the managers to sign a contract stipulating 
certain minimum basic terms. The Authors’ League represents 
the majority of the country’s authors; but while its purpose is to 
protect its members, its rulings are not mandatory. Although not 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, the Dramatists’ 
Guild is a trade union operating on the open shop principle and 
its only interests are to see that the playwright has the equivalent 
protection of the actor or stagehand. The Guild, like Equity and 
the other unions, had to fight for its demands, but it succeeded in 
establishing a dramatic contract which every manager today must 
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sign with a playwright or be blacklisted by all the playwrights. The 
present contract, drawn up subject to the minimum basic agreement 


of 1931, stipulates, among other things: 


That the manager shall not make any con- 
tract with any author not a member in good 
standing of the Guild; and, as a corollary, 
that no Guild member shall make any con- 
tract with a manager not in good standing. 
That the author shall be guaranteed fifty 
per cent of the motion picture, stock, radio 
and amateur rights; that the rights of a 
play shall revert to the author if the man- 
ager has not produced it in six months 
after buying it unless the manager pay ad- 
vance royalties not less than the original 


The present contract is valid 


advance payment made by the manager to 
secure the rights of production. 

That no changes can be made in the script 
without the author’s consent; or by the 
author without the manager’s consent ; that 
the author must approve the cast assembled 
by the manager; and that the manager is 
bound to replace any person in the cast 
substituted later on if the author objects. 
That all royalty rights are to be based upon 
the weekly gross receipts; and that any dis- 
putes are to be settled by arbitration. 


in both the United States and 





Canada and contains protective clauses governing the rights of 
foreign production. 


UnitTep Scenic ARTISTS OF AMERICA: LocaL UNIoNn 829: President, Walter 
S. Percival. Members: Scene designers, scene painters and scenic studio operators. 
Initiation fee: $500. Dues: $48 a year. 

Local 829, which has jurisdiction over New York, the eastern 


states and the eastern provinces of Canada, was founded in 1912 and 
became affiliated with the American Federation of Labor through 
an autonomous charter issued by the Brotherhood of Painters in 
1918 with the avowed purpose of promoting fraternal feeling 
among its members; regulating working hours, and obtaining just 
compensation for all services rendered. Two other local unions 
make up the complete United Scenic Artists and control the rest of 
the country, but Local 829, embracing, as it does, the New York 
theatre, is the most important of the three. 

The association in 1912 was composed only of scene painters, as 
distinct from the scene designer. When the scene designer came to 
be recognized as an artist in his own right—as one who made designs 
which were then executed by the scene painter—the society effected 
the coup which caused it to be unique among all the associations in 
the theatre. It voted in 1923 to allow its members to work only 
from designs submitted by members of the association, thereby forc- 
ing all the scene designers to become members of the union. Thus 
the present membership of the Scenic Artists includes the employer 
group—the scene designers—and the employee group—the scene 
painters and the studio operators—who are supposed to work to- 
gether harmoniously although many of their aims differ. Having 
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gathered the scene designers, willynilly, into the fold, the associa- 
tion then prepared a stiff examination which any new member must 
pass before he was admitted and given the opportunity to pay the 
high initiation fee, the expressed object being to insure for each 
and every member of the association a definite standard of 
excellence. 

The organization today has contracts with the managers provid- 
ing that union men must be employed; it will not allow its mem- 
bers to work with non-union workers; nor will it permit union men 
to work for a manager who has broken his contract. It has set an 
eight-hour day and a 32-hour week for scene painters and has es- 
tablished a minimum wage of $2.25 an hour, which, on the basis of 
an eight-hour day, comes to $18 a day. It has decreed that the 
designer shall receive a minimum of $250 a set for designing a play, 
and not less than $100 a scene when he is working for the producer 
of a musical comedy. 

The requirements of the association are so rigorous that very few 
young scene designers are able to master the written and oral exam- 
ination which they must pass before they qualify to receive the 
application papers for membership. This has given rise to the 
belief that the United Scenic Artists is a closed union. The associa- 
tion denies this, claiming that anyone who passes the examination 
is entitled to membership and that in order to protect itself against 
charges of unjust discrimination it keeps a file of all the rejected 
applicants’ examination papers for reference in case of dispute. The 
society admits, however, that a designer must have had a long 
apprenticeship to qualify—an apprenticeship which can in fact be 
obtained only in one of the little theatres or in a dramatic school, 
since no designer can work for the professional stage unless he is a 
member of the United Scenic Artists. The association exempts no 
one from examinations, whatever his training. It argues that be- 
Cause a young designer may do one good setting which a manager 
desires to use, that gives no assurance that he will not be unem- 
ployed the rest of the time and so be a burden to the association. 
The result is, whatever the cause, that no matter how anxious a 
young designer may be to pay the $500 initiation fee, it is extremely 
difficult for him to gain access to the portals he must go through if 
he is to practice his art professionally. In the case of foreign scene 
designers, they must either become members or have their 
drawings executed by an American designer who is a member. 
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INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND MOTION 
PicTURE MACHINE Operators: President, William C. Elliot. Local: TTHE- 
ATRICAL PROTECTIVE UNION NUMBER |: President: Joseph Gehlman. Members: 
Stage carpenters, property men and electricians. Initiation fee: $100. Dues: $44 
a year. 


Protective Union Number 1, in New York, was chartered in 
1894 by the American Federation of Labor to improve the condi- 
tions of its members; to insure a fair rate of wages for services com- 
petently rendered; and to promote generally the welfare of the 
stagehands, electricians, etc. Almost every important city in the 
United States has its own local union with its own local rules, but 
each local must abide by the general rules of the parent body which 
insists, among other things, that the association is a closed shop; that 
new members are taken into the organization only when, and if, 
they are needed (and then after serving an apprenticeship to prove 
their worth) ; that no member may work on a stage crew with any 
members not in the association or in affiliated local unions; and that 
all disputes are to be settled by arbitration. 

Union Number 1 is governed by a complex set of rulings. The 
Union has, of course, a closed shop, but it claims to welcome young 
men entering the trade. The latter, however, must qualify and 
serve a three-year apprenticeship in the organization before be- 
coming full-fledged members. The association has contracts with 
all the managers insisting that union men must be used exclusively 
as stage crews and that every play must have a minimum crew of 
four men, which includes a stage carpenter, a property man, an elec- 
trician and a man to raise the curtain. The union decides how large 
a stage crew the manager must use in more complicated productions. 

The Union’s contract with the managers in the League of New 
York Theatres expired officially September ist, but is still in force 
until the Theatre Code specifies new rates. Almost word for word as 
printed below, the contract calls for the following minimum wage 
rates and agreements, among others: 

































$75 a six-day week for a carpenter, elec- 
trician and property man. 

$65 a week for assistants to the above. 

Not less than $6.75 a week-day for a boss 
flyman, curtain man, front, bridge or aloft 
operator ; $7.25 on Sundays. 

$1.50 an hour for stage employees, flymen, 
clearers and operators for services rendered 
between the hours of 8 A.M. and 5 P.M. 
on days other than Sundays and holidays; 
$1.75 an hour for all such services rendered 
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by the boss flyman, front light, bridge, aloft 
or portable board operators and curtain 
men. 

Not less than $3 an hour when any head 
of any department is required to render 
service other than between the hours of | 
P.M. and 5 P.M. and 7:30 P.M. and 
11:30 P.M. 

Not less than $19.50 for any head of a 
department in any theatre called to work 
two performances on Sunday, and not less 
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than $3 an hour for any service on Sunday, 
during hours other than the regular per- 
formance hours provided for. 

Heads of departments and assistants must 
be retained, during the period the theatre is 
opened, for the entire regular season of the 
theatre in which they are employed. The 
season shall begin on the third Monday of 
August and terminate on the Saturday of 
the week in which the 30th of June falls. 
Should a theatre continue the run of a play 
after June 30th, the heads of departments 
and assistants then employed therein shall 
continue in employment during the run of 
the play. 

Any reduction in the number of men re- 
quired to work productions shall be made 
within two weeks from the date the attrac- 
tion opens in New York unless sufficient 


material has been eliminated to justify 
same. 

When a scenic rehearsal is given or scenic 
equipment is used or handled a house car- 
penter is necessary but not otherwise; like- 
wise when properties are used or handled, a 
property man shall be required. 
Journeymen employed on days other than 
Sundays or holidays between 9 A.M. and 
12:30 noon and 1 P.M. and 4:30 P.M. 
shall receive not less than $12 per day; the 
same employed on broken time within these 
hours shall receive not less than $2.50 an 
hour; but journeymen called for construc- 
tion work shall not in any circumstances 
receive less than $7.50. Shopmen and 
laborers in the same daily hours receive 
$10 a day and $2 for broken time, and not 
less than $6 for any construction work. 


The union does not permit men to interchange in their varying 
capacities of work. A stage carpenter, for instance, is never per- 
mitted to have anything to do with the properties (no matter 
whether or not he is idle at the time) and the property man cannot 
help to move a piece of scenery. The electrician, likewise, is not 
allowed to assist in any other department. If he should do so he 
would be subject to fine and dismissal from the union. As a result 
of this, the managers claim that they are often forced to engage a 
great many more men than they actually need for a production; that 
the stage carpenter, for instance, often has nothing to do after the 
curtain has gone up and could help in some other department were 
it not for the union rules; they also feel that it is wrong for the 
employee group to have the complete and only say about how many 
men shall be employed backstage. ‘This situation is especially ag- 
gravated when a show goes on tour, taking its own stage crew with 
it. There, owing to varying local union rules in cities visited, it is 
sometimes necessary for the manager to employ a minimum crew 
much larger than he needs, not to mention each theatre’s standing 
crew of three men, which he always employs. When a production 
goes on tour the union sends a yellow card ahead to the stage car- 
penter of every theatre to be visited telling him exactly how large a 
crew the union has decreed the production should have. The car- 
penter thus checks on the manager and reports to the union. 

The rules are so complicated that it is impossible to set them all 
down here and the union is not eager to divulge them. It is an un- 
doubted fact, however, that the managers do feel that the union 
rules cause constant overlapping of work and ‘thus help to pile up 
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the unnecessarily staggering overhead costs of modern production. 
The regulations undoubtedly do inspire high production costs; 
whether they are unfair or not is another matter. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MusIciANs: President, Joseph N. Weber. Loca 
802—AssociATED Musicians OF GREATER New York: Chairman: Edward Cana- 
van. Members: All classes of musicians. Initiation fee: $50. Dues: $16 a year. 

The local organization of musicians in New York was founded 


in 1863 and became affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor through its parent body, the American Federation of 
Musicians, in 1921. Members of the group are not permitted to 
play with non-members, except when they comprise an amateur 
orchestra, augmented by members, playing for educational purposes; 
and the association has contracts directly with the theatrical, sym- 
phony and opera managers specifying that union members must be 
employed. Any manager attempting to hire non-union members 
would be censured. For the past thirty years the organization has 
exercised an absolutely closed shop, admitting only those members it 
felt were qualified to join. 

The association has aimed to establish a uniform price for 
musicians and it has succeeded in establishing a minimum wage rate 
of approximately $80 a week for men playing in theatres where, 
in some cases, it used to be $10 thirty years ago. The number of 
musicians that must be used in a theatre is governed by what the 
score calls for, and all disputes are settled by arbitration with the 
managers. All the rules which apply to the legitimate theatre are 
likewise relevant to the vaudeville and motion picture theatres. 

The advent of mechanical music has, of course, been one of the 
great problems the Federation of Musicians has had to face in past 
years, since thousands of musicians have been thrown out of work as 
a result of its inception. In consequence many local rulings insist 
that certain theatres carry orchestras for an entire season if they 
plan to use them at all for any production. In New York an 
arrangement has been effected whereby the theatres are divided into 
two classes—contracted houses and non-contracted houses. The con- 
tracted houses (those in which musical shows are generally housed) 
must keep a minimum of four musicians on the pay-roll all during 
the season whether the theatre is dark or not. As a recompense for 
this service, they are given the privilege of reducing the size of the 
orchestra hired for the opening performances at any time after four 
weeks. A non-contracted theatre is forced to keep the same number 
of musicians engaged at the outset on the pay-roll for the run of the 
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play. In some cities local union rules insist that a road company 
touring with its own orchestra must engage a local orchestra as well, 
whether it is used in the performance or not. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS AND CHAUFFEURS—LOCAL 817: 
President, James Sweeney. Members: Truck drivers and helpers. Dues: $60 a year. 


Founded in 1903, the Brotherhood claims jurisdiction over all 
moving done in and out of the theatre. It has contracts with all the 
trucking and transfer concerns stating that its members must be used 
on all trucks accommodating the theatre managers. There must be 
at least three union men with every two trucks, two chauffeurs and 
one helper, to be paid a minimum of $10 a day for the chauffeur, $9 
a day for the helper—and double for work done on Sundays and 
holidays. The organization is a closed union and has admitted no 
one since 1927. It will admit no one until conditions warrant it. 


THEATRICAL WARDROBE ATTENDANTS UNION—LocaL NuMBER 16770: President, 
Mrs. Sobel Marion. Members: Dressers and sewers. Initiation fee: $10. Dues: 
$1.25 a month, plus assessments. 

Founded fourteen years ago, this group claims jurisdiction over 


the wardrobe used in any production once it reaches the stage door 
of the theatre. The union usually provides a wardrobe mistress and 
master for each show, and a sewer for the costumes, with the num- 
ber of assistants depending on the size of the cast and the variety of 
the costumes. It operates as a closed shop union, admitting new 
members only as they are needed, but does not as yet prohibit its 
members from working with non-members. Under the Theatre 
Code, however, an attempt was made to insist on the placement of 
one dresser to serve the principal of every play. This request was 
not acceded to, but the union will continue to sponsor this clause. 
Minimum wages demanded are $50 for a six-day week for a ward- 
robe head; $40 for the assistant; and $20 for the dresser. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS’ ASSOCIATION: President, Charles Goeley. Members: 
Manufacturers and rental agencies of theatrical costumes and equipment. Initiation 
fee: $25. Dues: $25. 

Formed a few months ago, this society hopes to set itself up as 


an executive board to control the theatrical costume industry 
throughout the country. It has drafted a code, now under consid- 
eration at Washington, providing a minimum wage of 35 cents an 
hour, for a forty-hour week, and certain minimum prices for costume 
rental. It aims to stop the importation of foreign costumes into 
the country, and to force all producers to have their costumes made 
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by members. Anyone will be admitted to membership who com- 
plies with the rules and members will be permitted to work with 
non-members who have lived up to the regulations. A producer 
who does not pay members the fixed wage will be reported. 


INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BILL PosTeRS AND BILLERS—LOocAL NUMBER 1: 
President, Charles Hall. Members: Billboard pasters. Initiation fee: $500. Dues: 
$2 a month. 


The field of outdoor billboard advertising is controlled by this 
alliance, which has contracts with the advertisers stipulating that its 
members be used for such work at a minimum wage of $40 per week 
and $8 per day. The alliance has a closed shop. 


THEATRICAL Press REPRESENTATIVES OF AMERICA: President, E. V. Giroux. 
Members: Press agents. Dues: $20 a year. 


This association, incorporated in 1923 for the purpose of securing 
co-operative aid and protection for the press agents, has admitted to 
membership all persons who have been actively engaged for two 
years as press agents for “dignified amusement enterprises”. It has 
an equitable contract with the League of New York Theatres, grant- 
ing its members the same protection as other workers in the theatre 
and, under the code, a minimum wage of $50 a week in one city 
and $75 a week while on tour has been stipulated. 


NATIONAL THEATRE TicKeT Distrisutors: Officers: William McBride and 
Harry Kaufman. Members: Ticket brokers. ‘THEATRE TickET Brokers’ Associ- 
ATION: Members: Independent ticket agencies. 


The national association, under the Theatre Code, was formed to 
represent the ticket brokers in New York. When a group of some 
thirty independent agencies objected, claiming that the four biggest 
agencies—McBride’s, Tyson’s, Bascom’s, and the Leblang-Postal 
Telegraph combination—would control the organization it was de- 
cided to admit the Theatre Ticket Brokers’ Association, representing 
them, on an equal basis with the national association in ticket hear- 
ings before the National Committee. The rules, already instituted 
by the code, provide that twenty-five per cent of the tickets for a 
legitimate attraction shall be held at the box office for public sale. 
“Buys” of large blocks of seats in advance by the broker have been 
forbidden and a maximum premium of 75 cents for orchestra tickets 
and so cents for balcony tickets has been set. All brokers in either 
association must be licensed before any tickets are distributed to 
them and it is hoped to curb the fly-by-night agencies which spring 
up in shops bordering on theatres where hit shows are playing. 
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NATIONAL THEATRICAL TREASURERS’ ASSOCIATION: President, Harry B. Nelms. 
Members: Treasurers. 
The box-office men of the New York theatre have been grouped 


in The Treasurers’ Club, a social institution composed of men who 
have held that position for two years. When the theatre code was 
drawn up, it was decided to form a National Association to repre- 
sent all box-office men in the legitimate theatre, burlesque, vaude- 
ville houses and concert halls throughout the country, and to secure 
adequate representation for them in the code hearings. The Na- 
tional Association has not yet been officially incorporated but a tem- 
porary organization of New York treasurers has been set up to 
mediate disputes among box-office men until it functions. 


ASSOCIATION OF THEATRICAL AGENTS AND MAnaceErs: President, Theodore Mit- 
chell. Members: House managers, company managers, press representatives, treas- 
urers, ticket sellers. Initiation fee: $25. Dues: $30 a year. 


Although many of the individual groups here represented have 
their own private associations, this organization has a national char- 
ter from the American Federation of Labor granting it jurisdiction 
over all the executive departments in the “front of the house” in the 
legitimate theatre, moving pictures, circuses, carnivals, etc. At 
present the organization has no contracts with the managers and 
does not require its members to work only with union labor. It 
hopes, however, to establish itself on such a basis, and it seeks to be 
officially recognized by the National Legitimate Theatre Committee. 


NATIONAL Dramatic Stock ASSOCIATION: President, James Thatcher; secretary, 
Lester Al Smith. Members: Stock company managers. Initiation Fee: $5. Dues, 
$2 a month. 

This society was formed shortly before the Theatre Code took 


effect to represent the stock companies on the National Legitimate 
Theatre Committee. Like the League of New York Theatres, it is 
seeking to build its power to a point where it can compete on even 
terms with the other organized groups. Approximately ninety per 
cent of the existing stock company managers have already joined. 


THE VARIETY MANAGERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION: President, Sam Scribner. 
Members: Vaudeville theatre owners. 
In the hey-day of vaudeville this association was active, but in the 


present decline of the art it has become temporarily static though 
still retaining its organization intact and ready to function. 
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A GEORGIAN DIARY 
II 
Lord Torrington Sees Mrs. Siddons 


At Birmingham (July 2, 1792): My Dinner at Dudley was well 
serv’'d and I was well waited upon and I believe might have stay’d 
the night had not the Newspapers inform’d me of Mrs. Siddons 
playing at Birmingham; and this temptation was too strong to be 
resisted. 

I chose the shorter Road as they said it was very tolerable and so 
I found it, and very green and wooded. The Avenues to Birming- 
ham are mark’d by Citizen’s Houses all for a stare, and to be stared 
at. Before we enter’d this hourly increasing Town I told G— of 
Mrs. Siddons playing to-night and that I would treat him; at which 
he seem’d highly pleas’d having never seen her. In the High Street 
there was an amazing Crowd before the Play House Door, striving 
for Entrance, and near them, in pleasing Contemplation, stood Mr. 
Siddons: (for it was Mrs. Siddons benefit) and he beg’d me to 
come to the Stage Door where I would gain admittance. 

At the Swan Inn no room could I obtain for myself and Horses; 
so I walk’d with a Boy to many other Inns, the Hen and Chickens, 
The Castle, &c, &c, and was refused to them all, tho’ not without 
Examination as should I want a Post ChaisePp—Was I for a Stage 
Coach? and many such impertinent Mercantile Questions. 

So I began to think I must depart or lay in the Streets: However, 
at last, I found Reception at the Dog Inn, a Stage Coach House, 
and had a Bed allotted to me from the Gallery; wherein I powderd 
my Hair, ere I went to the Play House. 

Behind the Scenes I conversed with old Mr. Yates, the Man- 
ager, and pass’d most of the time with Mrs. Siddons in her dressing 
Room when she Quitted the Stage. Mrs. Siddons is a woman of 
such retired Notions as to drive off my conversation. Speaking of 
her Friend, Mrs. B., who lives in the North, she said that “she 
had written her Intention of a Visit but that Mrs. B declined 








See THeatre Arts Montuiy, April, 1933, for previous passages from Mr. Cyril Bruyn 
Andrews’ edition of the diary of John Byng, the fifth Lord Torrington. 
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it, being apprehensive of a Miscarriage!” (B) “Why, Madam, you 
might better have declined your visit from fear of an Overturn.” 
(S) “Indeed it might be dangerous for her to have a child from 
the deformity of her make!” (B) “That she should have con- 
sidered before Matrimony.” (S) “Do you know her sister, Miss 
H—pe” (B) “Yes, by sight, and dread her. She will never be 
married.” (S) “Why I think she will not like to say the word 
Obey. But I love Characters.” (B) “Characters; Madam, can 
never be form’d from Conceit or Pride.” 

I never saw a coarser Company than this of Mr. Y’s. But he 
gets them very cheap, I suppose. The Play finish’d I left the 
Theatre, and returning to my Ale House, procured some cold 
Meat in a back Room, and then crawl’d up to my Gallery 
Chamber. 


At Birmingham (Tuesday, July 3): How luckily does one wear 
oneself out in Touring; else the Beds were not to be Endured.— 
No Strawberries here Eatable!—No Booksellers!|—I breakfasted 
in a public Room with the Bag Men; and then took a Town walk, 
and to Clay’s Manufactory, but the Workmen were absent: and 
thence to Mr. Siddons’ lodgings in Charles St., where he, tho’ 
very unwell, shew’d me the Working Shops, stampings, &c, of the 
Merchant where he Resides, and Mr. Siddons ingenously said that 
when here in 1777, Yates only give Mrs. Siddons £1 .. 1s. pr. week, 
when Mrs. S— could fill Houses and was deemed a good Actress. 
(This marks Life where the fashion or the whim of the Day is to 
Guide—in spite of reason or truth.) 

How eager was I to get from the Insolence of Birmingham—a 
Town wherein I should be crippled in a week from a want of 
flagstones. Tell this to a Bucklemaker and he would stare and say 
“That he never Remarkd it”! Even Manchester has a fiat stone 
foot path. 


At London (Wednesday, May 14, 1794) Lord Torrington sees 
Mrs. Siddons in The Drury Lane: My next morning was employ’d 
in walking about my Detestation, London; Waiting upon my 
Lawyer; and Lounging about till what I thought a good Hour of 
dining: when I put in at The Piazza Coffee House, Covent Gar- 
den, and had the room to myself at such an unatural Hour: 
Thence like an old Country Put, I adjourned to Dr. Lane Play- 
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house where I enjoyed the highly wrought Exhibition of Mrs. S’s 
Performance in Catharine in Henry Sth, altho’ lost and sent to 
waste in this wild wide Theatre, where close Observation cannot 
be maintain’d,—nor quick Applause Received! 

Restore me, ye overuling powers of the Drama, to the warm, 
close, observant Seats of Old Drury where I may comfortably 
Criticize and Enjoy the Delights of Scenic Fancy: These now are 
past! The nice Discriminations of the Actors Face, and of the 
Actors Feeling, are now all lost in the Vast Void of the new 
Theatre of Drury Lane. 

Garrick—Thou didst Retire at the proper Time—for wer’t thou 
Restor’d to the Stage, in vain would now thy finesse, thy bye Play, 
thy whisper, thy aside, and even thine Eye, assist thee.— 

Thus do I crawl about in London!—Where are my old Friends? 
All gone before me—!!! Where are my new Ones? Why they 
understand me not; They speak a new Language,—they prescribe 
Fashions,—I think they do not understand Comforts. ‘Why here 
is a fine Theatre,” say they. “Aye, it may be fine, it may be mag- 
nificent; but I neither hear, nor see in it!!” “That’s your Mis- 
fortune’—‘“So it is, I allow; but not yet my failing. Does it pro- 
ceed from the narrowness of my Faculties; or the width of your 
new Stager Answer me that? Is my decrease equal to your In- 
crease? No; No; Fill your Stage with Monsters—Gigantic Cars, 
and long train’d Processions—whilst the Air vibrates with the 
Sound of Trumpets, and Kettle Drums: These will beat all your 
Actors, and Actresses out of the Field. Who will listen to, or who 
can Hear the Soliloquies of Shakespeare, the inward Terrors of 
the Mind—perturbed Imaginations and the Strugglings of a 
Guilty Conscience—? To see a Fe//low hunting a Dagger about 
the Stage—; or an Old Princess wasting in a Great Chair? Who 
will go hereafter to see their tiresome attitudes? To Hear them 
none will attempt—, So let us have the Battlements,—The Com- 
bat, The Sulphur, The Torches,—The Town in Flames—, and the 
Chorus!” The Countryman came Home; and went early to Bed. 


At Stratford-on-Avon (July 3, 1792): Henley is only a Chapel 
of Ease to Wooton, thro’ which Village I passd in the Evening; 
and woud have stop’d at the Church (near to which is an ugly 
house of Sir. E. Smith’s) but that it began to Rain. Here were a 
croud assembled, the Remains of yesterday’s wake; and two Fel- 
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lows upon Stools, grinning for a Wager; (a Sport I thought dis- 
used) so happily described in the Spectator—The frightfullest 
Grinner to be the Winner. 

The Road now mended as the Inns will do for I told G— that 
we were now coming to charming Inns. “I am sure I am glad of 
it, Sir.” At six o’clock we enter’d the Town of Stratford-on- 
Avon, render’d famous by Shakespeare, and The Jubilee: but at 
the noted White Lion I met with nothing but Incivility and I was 
put into a Servants Room tho’ the house was Empty. The Stables 
are very bad. (When I tour’d with Col. B—, and never more 
will I take a great Tour alone, his Figure and discontents were 
often of great Service and here they were much wanted; as for 
poor foolish Ranger I could have spared his company having 
afforded us no diversion and drawn the Dog of every Village 
upon us.) 

The Evening was cold and gloomy. I walkd about the Town 
in a Shakespearian Reverie. At the House of his Birth they 
would have tempted me in, But I said “Where is the old Chair 
that you have sold? I now Enter not.” My words seem’d to 
shock them and they have discovered that they have sold the 
Goose that laid the Golden Egg! Had they been makers of 
Italian Policy they had allways kept an old chair ready to succeed 
the one sold; or rather kept the old one, and parted with The 
Substitute. 

I look’d into the Mulberry Shop; where the Goods are most 
wretchedly Executed: And then to the Booksellers who have the 
best Library I have seen in my Travells; and had I the time and 
spirit I wou’d haunt his Garret (tho’ well sifted) for he formerly 
bought the Library from the House wherein Shakespeare Resided. 

On the opposite side of the Bridge was a Mountebank with his 
Merry-Andrew, but I went not to hear him, as I would have done 
on a fine, warm Evening. At my return to my doghole Room, (in 
this fine Inn) I was obliged to order supper, for here they keep a 
man cook and profess Elegance. I saw him and long’d to kick 
him, for the veal cutlets that Ranger would scarcely eat. There 
was not a Fire in my Room in this Inn; for all Blackguard Inns 
(and indeed most Houses call’d genteel that I know) put out Fires 
at a regular time and freeze because it is July. A good Inn is 
known by the fires and well litter’d Stables. 

I thought it behoved me to lay out some money at the Book- 
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sellers, so I most generously gave sixpence for Heroick’s Portraits, 
1660, and well supposed it was as it serv’d for my Evening Read- 
ing, and in it there is “The Picture of an English Inn”.—At Eleven 
o’clock I went to Bed, a Bed like everything else in the House; 
but no Chambermaid knows how to make a Bed; (That sounds 
like Bold Assertion) nor will ever Roll the under sheet round the 
Bolster! 


At Stratford-on-Avon (Wednesday, July 4): I seldom want call- 
ing. I was up when G— came, who is proverbial to a moment. 
I breakfasted ill. I saw where I was and hastend to get away, in 
dread of Rain, from the Gloom of the Morning. The Stables are 
all in Common and everything is left handed. In my Bill the 
Beef was overcharged, so from peevishness and prudence, I cut 
ont sixpence. I am allways Penny-wise. 


STRATFORD 
Coffee 
Paper 
Brandy 2 
Veal Cutlets 
Pease and Butter 
Cold Beef 
Bread and Cheese 
RE REE Se ae es ee ee ee 
Rushlight 
Breakfast 
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I went to oblige G— I think more than myself, to visit Shakes- 
peare’s Tomb (having often view’d it). The Church which was 
collegiate, is an handsome Pile and an old Mansion here is calld 
The College. Churches and Chancels should be repaird and 
white-wash’d but the Minister should direct the Churchwardens 
and not permit any havoc of staind Glass, or any ransacking or 
disfiguring of the Sight as is done in the lately brush’d up Chan- 
cel. Had they restored Shakespeare’s Monument to the natural 
colour of the stone, here they had been right; but what could [n- 
spire them to daub over with yellow paint the fine old oak Stalls? 
I declare, if I lived near or could afford it a distance, I would 
desire to be permitted to restore them to the shining Brown natural 
Ebony. Upon the under Part of the Seats are carved as usual, odd 
Devices, Whippings, &c, of the strangest Tendency. 

Of the Cloptons and John a-Combe there are fine Monuments 
but the best are those of the Earl and Countess of Totnes. 
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Courtesy Julien Levy Gallery 














GEorRGES CHIRICO 


CURTAIN FOR LE BAL 


The Ballets Russes have always featured 
stage designs by leading artists to en- 
hance and intensify their dance presen- 
tations. Chirico is one of the last to i" 
follow the lead of such early collabora- | 
tors as Braque, Derain and Gontcharova. 




















Courtesy Julien Levy Gallery 





From the collection of drawings and models 
by celebrated artists shown in Lifar’s 


Twenty-Five Years of The Russian Ballet. 
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JACK-IN-THE-Box 


A SETTING BY ANDRE DERAIN 
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THE THEATRE OF TURKESTAN 
Old Forms Serve New Needs 


By Louis LOZOWICK 


URGAN TUBE is a tropical Tajik city in the cotton belt 
of Soviet Turkestan. Down one of its streets—so narrow 
that a casual group turns it into a thoroughfare—an early 

morning procession makes its noisy way. At its head are drummers 
and pipers, close on their heels a man dancing to the shrill, staccato 
accompaniment. Singing Tajiks, turbaned with bright kerchiefs 
and wearing multicolored cloaks, ride diminutive donkeys whose 
bowed heads strike the only mournful note in the whole gay scene. 

To an occidental, even though such a Aashar often passes his inn 
door, it always has an air of unreality. The motion, the noise, the 
colors make it a Persian miniature come to life in Soviet Asia. And 
as strange as anything else about this other-day’s people come to 
life is that the riders carry banners flaunting such militant slogans 
of today as “Soviet Cotton for Soviet Factories’”—“Cotton Inde- 
pendence for U. S. S. R.”—“Long Live Red Tajikistan”. The 
hashar may be a survival, but it is serving today and tomorrow. 

Where once it was composed of individuals going into the fields 
to help a neighbor behind in his work, today it is composed of the 
members of one collective on their way to help another collective. 
When the volunteer work is done another procession will follow, 
and a feast with games and entertainment during which the lessons 
of collective farming will be once more driven home in speech, song 
and recitation. For just as the members of the hashar carry banners 
proclaiming the new order, so have most other forms of the coun- 
try’s popular entertainment been enlisted to carry their share of the 
new doctrine’s message. The Tajiks are eloquent speakers, ready 
improvisers, born actors and showmen, and today they are using the 
old dramatic forms to spread the Soviet gospel. 

Of course there are exceptions. One of the gayest, most car- 


nivalesque of the frequent pageants and festivals of the springtime 


is the celebration dedicated to a beautiful species of large tulip. 
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Wreaths and bunches of the flower decorate a freshly cut young 
poplar tree which becomes the center of a great crowd of singers 
and dancers. 


Of all games, “goat ripping” is the favorite of players and spec- 
tators alike. Fifty or more riders, whipping their frenzied horses 
to ever greater speed, charge from end to end of the field trying to 
wrest a dead goat from a rider who has bent from the saddle of 
his plunging horse and, grabbing one of the goat’s legs, has jerked 
him from the ground to the side of the horse. Never was baseball 
or bull-fight audience more thrilled than a crowd watching this 
game which calls for greater daring and as much skill as polo. The 
game has its rules and its champions, for it involves skill of hand, 
expert horsemanship, and clever manoeuvring. Obviously “goat rip- 
ping” is a heritage of an ancient time—when the goat was a common 
zoomorphic symbol of many people in many lands. 
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Louis Lozowick has caught in his own illustrations many of the qualities of 
Tajik life about which he writes in his article on the Theatre in Turkestan. 
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Much of this legacy from the past is merely exotica, according to 
the crusading Soviet. It can serve no definite purpose in the new 
order and therefore is not worth retaining, except in the form of 
records. Such amusements are being registered, collected, photo- 
graphed before they are gone and forgotten. In all parts of the 
country one meets composers taking down folk-songs, poets collect- 
ing folk-lore, philologists and archaeologists. 

Here in the pathway of the Sassanian kings, Alexander the Great, 
Genghis Khan, and Tamerlane, the radical changes brought by the 
Soviet have been greater than in the Soviet Union as a whole: from 
the wooden plow and the tiny individual plot to the latest agricul- 
tural machinery and collective farming; from polygamy and child 
marriage to complete equality of the sexes. The effect has on the 
whole been a liberating one, but it has often resulted in bewilder- 
ment. Yet it has not hampered the development of a new mass of 
poetry and legend. In much of it Lenin figures prominently as 
hero, wizard, martyr, saint. This literature is apparently not free 
from “deviations”. 

Tajikistan has a national theatre but there are no full-length plays 
of permanent quality and force. Excellent material, however, is 
contained in the shorter, sometimes improvised pieces performed 
before workers’ groups and collectives. In ancient tea houses— 
where cloaked and bearded story-tellers squat cross-legged on the 
floor—the ancient tea house-theatre tradition is continued, with the 
additional conception of the tea house as a discussion center of 
politics and the village’s dramatic entertainments. Almost always 
the material embraces the themes that agitate the country most 
deeply: industrialization, collectivization, emancipation of women, 
liquidation of illiteracy. Reality itself furnishes subject matter 
which with slight effort can be turned into genuine drama. 

Often the drama becomes melodrama, and such a simple true 
story as the following about the emancipation of women is typical. 
A town at the foot of the Pamirs is peacefully but busily building 
schools and organizing silk and cotton collectives when out of 
Afghanistan swoops a band of basmatch. These hard-riding counter- 
parts of the White Russians of the north terrorize the isolated town, 
and with the zeal of true Moslems they set to demolish every vestige 
of Soviet reform. Four unveiled women fall heir to their especial 
wrath, and three are hung forthwith and forbidden public burial. 
The fourth, being pregnant, is spared till childbirth, then stoned. 

But with the dawn comes retribution: under cover of night a mes- 
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senger from the besieged town had reached the nearest army post, 
and a formation of Soviet airplanes roars to the rescue. The in- 
vaders are routed, and the Sovietization proceeds with greater en- 
thusiasm than before. 

Such a subject is dramatic in itself. Nothing, however, would 
seem to be less exciting than cotton production, yet that is precisely 
the most frequent source of dramatic inspiration. Cotton is of prime 






yl ai a ae 
importance to both the Soviet Union and the Tajiks. For the Soviet 
Union it is a source of raw material for industry, and intensified 
production means independence from foreign markets. For the 
Tajiks who used to eke out a half-starved existence under the much- 
married and heterosexual Emir, cotton production means more 


bread, more clothes, and more schools. How is this dramatized? 
[ 888°] 
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The plowing and planting of a large cotton area have been en- 
tirely successful. At the height of the harvest season a basmatch 
band descends. The first moments of consternation among the 
panicky peasants pass quickly and they organize a “red stick” de- 
tachment (“black stick” before the revolution) for self-defense. The 
basmatch leaders are scattered, and then in a rocky canyon to which 
the natives had trailed them, captured. The punitive expedition 





atk 7 x TS ne . ‘9 
has taken a heavy toll in lives, but the survivors fall to the harvest 
with redoubled zeal. 
Such dramatized incidents—and they could be extended indefi- 


nitely—are close and familiar to the people, stuff of their daily 
lives. Many of them have participated in the actual or similar 
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events. They relive their dangers and triumphs and are fired with 
new enthusiasm. 

Westerners often associate industry and the machine only with 
grime, drudgery, regimentation, exploitation. "To the Tajiks the 
machine is still a wonder-worker held in awe for its superhuman 
feats; a factor of liberation rather than enslavement. And thus they 
sing and speak of it, and of the agency that brought it—the revolu- 
tion. They celebrate the establishment of a tractor station, the ex- 
tension of a railway line, the end of harvest as they celebrate the 
anniversary of the revolution, May First, March Eighth (Woman’s 
Day), with processions and pageants that for color, spontaneity, and 
genuine mass exaltation would be hard to surpass. They throw their 
whole enthusiasm into the occasion, and listen eagerly for its 
message. 

Thus with the circus, dancing, music, minstrelsy, or puppets. All 
are examples of the way in which the Soviet will pour new wine 
into old bottles if it helps dramatize a situation or bring home a les- 
son in a striking manner. Through all there runs a single, dom- 
inant theme: the benefits of Sovietization. The people have con- 
centrated on a cause and they have, almost without realizing it, con- 
secrated their theatre and its forms to the task of keeping the ideal 
constant before them. There is nothing of martyrdom in the sacri- 
fice of amusements to the needs of duty. It is simply that the 
theatre of Tajikistan is in tune with the times. 
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FINE ART OF PROGRAM MAKING 


UILDING a program for a season’s 

plays is one of the arts that has been 
lost to the regular line theatres for reasons 
that are obvious. Their method of produc- 
ing a single play in the hope of a long run, 
of picking up a new cast from the players 
“at liberty” when casting day comes, and 
of thinking of the theatre not as an entity 
but as a building available for rent makes 
planning ahead practically impossible. Some 
of the best directors of what THEATRE 
Arts likes to call the Tributary Theatre, 
Mr. Mabie, the Independent Provincial 
Theatre, Frederic McConnell, just the 
Theatre, without any other handle to its 
name—some of the best directors, in short, 
of the theatres away from New York that 
run through a long season playing to a sub- 
scription audience, have been obliged, or 
have had the opportunity, to re-develop this 
important quality. Frederic McConnell, of 
the Cleveland Play House, is an extraordi- 
nary program-maker. Some day someone 
should ask him to print the record of his 
programs, year by year, with indications of 
the ideas behind them and of the varied 
measure of their success: the success of the 
program as a year’s unit, of the individual 
plays as first produced and of the same 


What we 


plays as produced in revival. 


have come to know as the quality of The 
Cleveland Play House would, without 
doubt, be clearly in evidence from the fact- 
ual record of these programs. As clearly 
as the quality of a great orchestra from the 
program that Toscanini or Stokowski or 
Bruno Walter or Koussevitzky makes for 
his season. There are so many cross-influ- 
ences at work in the theatre that any pro- 
gram, however carefully made, must always 
be subject to change, but that is no reason 
why the idea of a season should not be 
rounded out in advance, or why a theatre’s 
next play—any kind of theatre’s next play 
—should be left to the chance and hurry 
of last-minute action. Here is, in a gen- 
eral way, Mr. McConnell’s program for 
the Play House this year: It begins with 
Ernst Toller’s The Machine-Wreckers in 
a translation by Ashley Dukes, a fine, stir- 
ring play already many years old and yet 
absolutely of the moment. Following this 
is Maxwell Anderson’s Both Your Houses, 
last year’s Pulitzer Prize play. It should 
be (and is) on many schedules at a time 
when the men of the Senate and the House, 
whom we have elected to be our masters, 
are so much more than usually in the pub- 
lic mind and eye. A revival of Twelfth 
Night, one of last season’s most successful 
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productions; a revival of Hamlet and prob- 
ably 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream for chil- 
dren, showing the place that Shakespeare 
holds in any good repertory. Among the 
plays that New York did not like, but which 
have often made history for The Play 
House, are George O’Neil’s American 
Dream, Balderston’s Red Planet, Denis 
Johnston’s Moon in the Yellow River, and 
Romney Brent’s The 3424 Hopes. There 
will be Sidney Howard’s Alien Corn, 
Ibsen’s The Master Builder, Moliére’s 
Tartuffe, Barry’s Hotel Universe, probably 
also several revivals including such contrast- 
ing favorites as There’s Always Juliet and 
A Night’s Lodging. And there will be a 
series of new plays, including Neighbors 
by Walter Duranty and Maurice Hindus. 
That looks like solid fare for a good play 
house. 


The Hedgerow Theatre at Moylan-Rose 
Valley, Pennsylvania, reverses many usual 
orders of procedure. Their full six-night 
schedule has, for a long time, begun in the 
spring and carried through the summer, 
while winter is half-time. It is an out- 
standing example of a repertory theatre. 
On Armistice Day they make their hun- 
dredth production, Paul Raynal’s The Un- 
known Warrior. A large part of those 
hundred plays remains in the repertory so 
that the month of October alone, for ex- 
ample, includes the following, some of them 
played only once during the month, some 
of them as often as three or four times: 
The Devil’s Disciple, by George Bernard 
Shaw; Love and Geography, by Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson; The Countess and the 
Conductor, by Bella Spewack; Androcles 
and the Lion, by George Bernard Shaw; 
Turnstile, by Jay; Spring Song, by Bella 
Spewack; Arms and the Man, by George 
Bernard Shaw; The Heavenly Express, by 
Albert Bein; Roadside, by Lynn Riggs; 
Heartbreak House, by George Bernard 


Shaw; The Emperor Jones, by Eugene 
O’Neill; 4 Lantern to See By, by Lynn 
Riggs; Inheritors, by Susan Glaspell; Pil- 
lars of Society, by Henrik Ibsen; Physician 
in Spite of Himself, by Moliére; John Ga- 
briel Borkman, by Henrik Ibsen; Hickory 
Dickory, by Dorothy E. Nichols; Alison’s 
House, by Susan Glaspell. 


The Pasadena Community Playhouse 
changes its regular schedule a little by an 
arrangement with the Shuberts to “pre- 
view” the plays they have scheduled for 
New York production. Hasenclever’s Her 
Man of Wax and Aurania Rouverol’s 
Growing Pains were presented under that 
arrangement and An Attic in Paris, Zoe 
Akins’ newest comedy, is in preparation 
now. ‘This takes somewhat from the di- 
rector’s freedom in organizing his program 
because it means that new plays on his list 
will not be, or may not be, an integral part 
ot his idea. But of course the scheme has 
both news and material value. Other plays 
on their early list are Sidney Howard’s 
Alien Corn, Bourdet’s Best Seller, Priest- 
ley’s Dangerous Corner, Morley’s Where 
the Blue Begins, The White Dragon, a 
new play by Dagvar, and Macbeth, starring 
Irving Pichel. 


The Maddermarket Theatre of Nor- 
wich, England, having completed last year 
the entire round of Shakespeare’s plays in 
its Elizabethan playhouse, which places a 
special freedom as well as special limitations 
upon the form and quality of the programs 
presented there, goes outside the regular 
play for some of this year’s features. The list 
includes, besides The Winter’s Tale and 
Romeo and Juliet, A Doll’s House, The 
School for Scandal, and a series of special 
performances by visiting artists, among 
them: Joan and Betty Raynor, troubadours; 
Penelope Spencer and Hedley Briggs, in a 
dance recital ; and The London Group The- 
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atre in one of the oldest of English comedies, 
Fulgens and Lucres. To celebrate the ter- 
centenary of the birth of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Norwich Players themselves will give 
Gwen John’s Gloriana, a chronicle play of 
Queen Elizabeth’s life. 


Hilton Edwards, of the Dublin Gate 
Theatre, comes farther to the fore each 
year as a program-maker. He divides his 
plan, or at least his announcement of it, 
into two parts. The first half of the sea- 
son 1933-1934, which is the seventh season 
of The Gate, includes two new plays, 
Grania of the Ships, by David Sears, author 
of The Dead Ride Fast, and Yahoo, by the 
Earl of Longford, and he follows them with 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Richard 
III, Ibanez’ Blood and Sand, Hassan, by 
James Elroy Flecker, Everyman and 
Hamlet. 


Maxwell Anderson’s Both Your Houses 
is at the top of the list which Bernard 
Szold offers at the Omaha Community 
Playhouse. Following that are June Moon, 
by Ring Lardner and George S. Kaufman; 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House; Springtime for 
Henry, by Benn W. Levy; Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, in the familiar George L. Aiken 
dramatization; The Great Adventure, by 
Arnold Bennett; and a play to be selected 
from the following list: Counsellor-at-Law, 
When Ladies Meet, One Sunday After- 
noon, Michael and Mary and Biography. 


The Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, makes a shorter program of 
Hay Fever, by Noel Coward; Wings Over 
Europe, by Robert Nichols and Maurice 
Browne; The Crime at Blossoms, by Mor- 
daunt Shairp; Shaw’s Candida (with a guest 
star); and to end the season, The Play’s 
the Thing, by Ferenc Molnar. A new de- 
parture is the inauguration of a dramatic 
class which will present programs monthly 


to a limited audience. At the end of the 
season a full-length play will be produced 
as the result of this experimental work. 


Many of the best programs are made by 
the directors of the university theatres, and 
this in spite of the fact that much of the pro- 
gram must necessarily be composed of stu- 
dent writings and other first productions, so 
that an advance announcement does not give 
anything like a complete picture of the 
year’s schedule. So, for example, the Ex- 
perimental Theatre at Vassar College 
which, by the end of the year, always turns 
up something adventurous and worth ad- 
venture, announces only a first term de- 
voted to the Modern Theatre and a second 
to the background of Modern Drama. The 
first production is to be a student play, 
American Plan, which starts in 1929 and 
ends with the NRA parade, and the second 
a student translation of Afinogenov’s Fear, 
one of the outstanding plays of recent Mos- 
cow seasons. 


Here are six university theatre programs, 
each showing some special interest or em- 
phasis: The University of Minnesota, 
which entered the race of “‘world premiéres” 
with Flavin’s Amaco, Anderson’s The Sea 
Wife, and other original plays, presents for 
its third season two new plays—God, by 
Proxy, by Alice Prendergast; and Joan of 
Arkansaw, by William Fuson, both play- 
wrights from its own section of the country. 
Alison’s House, by Susan Glaspell, and 
The Devil Passes, by Benn W. Levy, round 
out the modern bill, while Shakespeare’s 
Shrew, in modern dress, adds both a classic 
note and a dash of rollicking farce. 


The University of Michigan, which re- 
ports 1933 as its most successful summer 
season, plans a schedule of six major pro- 
ductions, one of which will be an original 
play by a member of the faculty. Uncle 
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Tom’s Cabin will be revived by special re- 
quest, and Tchekov’s Uncle Vanya also ap- 
pears on the list. Whistling in the Dark, 
by Laurence Gross and Edward Childs 
Carpenter, is the fifth production and the 
season will close with Othello. 


The Cornell University Theatre produces 
a group of what they term their “popular” 
series — Broadway Successes — including 
Another Language, by Rose Franken; The 
Front Page, by Hecht and MacArthur; 
Elmer Rice’s See Naples and Die; Noel 
Coward’s Hay Fever; and Barrie’s Dear 
Brutus. Later in the season experimental 
and original plays will be produced which 
have not yet been announced. 


The Hall of Fame Players at New York 
University, in selecting its year’s produc- 
tions, emphasizes the American playwright 
with Eugene O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon 
leading the way; five other plays will be 
selected from the following list which in- 
cludes only two English playwrights: Both 
Your Houses, by Maxwell Anderson; John 
Masefield’s The Witch; Dangerous Corner, 
by Priestley; American Dream, by George 
O’Neil; The Road to Rome, by Rob- 
ert Sherwood ; Ice Bound, by Owen Davis; 
Hotel Universe, by Philip Barry; and Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room. An important 
phase of the work will be two original plays, 
Edward Tudor, by Lester David, and The 
Fiddler Gets Paid, by George Townsend. 


Sock and Buskin, Brown University’s 
dramatic society and, incidentally, one of 
the oldest of the university theatre groups, 
will present Shakespeare’s Richard III, 
Molnar’s The Play’s the Thing, and, as 
Americana, Rip Van Winkle; with Servant 
in the House, by Charles Rann Kennedy, 
and a romantic melodrama not yet an- 
nounced, to conclude the season. 


The Little Theatre of the University of 
California, where poetic drama is markedly 
to the fore, as was proved last year by the 
first production of Robinson Jeffers’ Tower 
Beyond Tragedy, continues along this line 
with the André Obey-Thornton Wilder 
Lucrece, and for spring production, Chante- 
cler, by Rostand, Maxwell Anderson’s 
Night Over Taos, and others. The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma, by Shaw; and Love Comes 
Early (an original comedy by Paul Na- 
than) complete the winter schedule. The 
balance of the program will be chosen from 
The Fruitful Tragedy of Tolstoy, an or- 
iginal play by Sheldon Cheney; 4 Doctor 
for a Dumb Wife, a re-arrangement, by 
Edwin Duerr, of Anatole France’s The 
Man Who Married a Dumb Wife and 
Moliére’s The Doctor in Spite of Himself; 
The Tavern, by George M. Cohan; [nter- 
mezzo, by Jean Giraudoux, as translated 
by Theodore Bowie. In addition, ten or- 
iginal one-act plays and ten experimental 
one-act plays will be put on during each sea- 
son—a total of forty one-actors in all. 
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Vandamm 





The wicked Victoria Van Bret refuses 
to condone the marriage of her young 
half-brother to the pretty nurse. A 
scene from the successful melodrama by 
Elizabeth McFadden with Mary Mor- 
ris, Richard Kendrick and Aleta Freel. 


DousBLe Door 











THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 


The growth of modern industry, as symbolized by a 
factory at different periods of development. Di- 
rected by Warner Bentley, sets by Henry Williams. 























MArTIN FLAVIN’s AMACO 


Four scenes show the rise from stamping presses 
in 1907 to a power plant in 1912, munitions fac- 
tory in 1916, and finally a board meeting in 1929. 








Courtesy Viking Press 





Artists, famous and unknown, have passed 
on to us in paintings, drawings and en- 
gravings a better record of Mrs. Siddons, 
as she appeared in real life and in many 
of her famous characters, than photography 
has given us of our famous actors today. 
Many of the actress’ portraits are repro- 
duced in Naomi Royde-Smith’s biography. 


Mrs. SIDDONS 














PORTRAIT OF AN ACTRESS 
Portrait of Mrs. Siddons, by Naomi 
Royde-Smith. Viking Press: $3.00 

HE name of Mrs. Siddons, England’s 

greatest actress, “has been as if a voice 
had opened the chambers of the human 
heart, as if a trumpet had awakened the 
sleeping and the dead.” So wrote Hazlitt 
a hundred years ago nor has that name lost 
its power even today. Her seat is still the 
undivided throne of the Tragic Muse, for 
surely the later Sarah would have been con- 
tent with more worldly splendours, and 
Duse’s realm was of the spirit undefiled. 

“Power was seated on her brow; passion 
radiated from her breast as from a shrine.” 
Hazlitt’s dithyrambic eulogies roll on evok- 
ing unforgotten grandeurs, but they give no 
answer to the insistent questions of those 
who never saw her. What was the secret 
of this power? How was this passion made 
manifest? Who was this actress and what 
was her magic that—chaste, aloof, uncom- 
promising—she yet made all England adore 
her, weep with her and finally canonize her 
as the Tragic Queen of Reynolds’ marmo- 
real canvas? 

Naomi Royde-Smith has attempted to 
answer these questions by giving us a verbal 
portrait which has the advantage over oils 
or pencil in that it can bring the sitter to life, 
show her at home and abroad, on stage and 
off and compass the changes that the years 
induce. Miss Royde-Smith uses, deliber- 
ately and with effect, the painter’s tech- 
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nique, sketching in a background with fig- 
ures, clothing her subject in the fashion of 
the day, the fashion in plays which appears 
so much more outmoded than the powdered 
wig, the crossed fichu and billowing skirts 
of Georgian style. 

It is the sitter herself, however, who is 
of primary interest and here Miss Royde- 
Smith has made use of the succession of 
masterpieces painted by the great portraitists 
of the day to illuminate the personality of 
this elusive woman. How to reconcile the 
lady of fashion in a Gainsborough hat and 
white powder with the superhuman being of 
Reynolds’ Tragic Muse, Lawrence’s be- 
witching, feminine creature in the “tooth- 
ache bandage” and the heavy-armed harri- 
dan of the Paradise Lost picture. With no 
new or startling material at her disposal, 
but with a fresh eye, a discerning and sym- 
pathetic mind, Miss Royde-Smith studies 
these portraits, re-reads the countless biogra- 
phies, comments and criticism, especially 
that of the priceless if digressive Boaden 
and Mrs. Clement Parson’s ample and ex- 
cellent life—and from this mass of ma- 
terial gives a most convincing analysis of 
“the kind of woman this was who housed 
so overwhelming a genius in so expressive 
and beautiful a body.” 

So little of real value has been written 
on the art of acting that Miss Royde- 
Smith’s comments will be found particularly 
illuminating to the professional. “The 
genius,” she says, “in common with the 
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saint, invents or adopts a well-defined, if 
somewhat idiosyncratic, routine for the pur- 
pose of achieving the release of supernormal 
power that produces a miracle or an ecstasy. 
This is as true of religious experience as it 
is of such acting as that of Mrs. Siddons.” 


Her method was, “first a critical read- 
ing to see ‘if the part be in Nature’; 
secondly a silent learning of the words; 
thirdly an almost inaudible rehearsal on the 
stage for cues and positions; and finally a 
passing through the trance-like form of 
stage-fright she called her ‘desperate tran- 
quillity’ before the release came in such 
performances as her Isabella, her lady 
Randolph, and most powerfully of all in 
her Lady Macbeth. This process, instinc- 
tive in its nature, was fortified by any 
amount of painstaking and _ intelligent 
thought. . . . She made it her business to 
understand her part and then waited for 
the almost agonizing process by which an 
uncontrollable power took possession of her 
strongly-controlled faculties and swept her 
through into an experience as great and as 
thrilling for the actress as it was for the 
audience who wept and trembled at her 
will.” 

Though genius is admittedly inexplicable, 
Miss Royde-Smith’s portrait of this vessel of 
power and passion is of a credible, if unique, 
human being. Her analysis lifts a corner 
of that veil behind which the demoniac force 
of the kind, upright, common-sensible Brit- 
ish matron was safely hidden not only from 
the daily world around her but largely from 
herself. In the tangled skein of loves and 
frustrations and deaths that wound itself 
around Mrs. Siddons, her two lovely 
daughters and Thomas Lawrence, we 
glimpse as terrible a tragedy as any that 
overtook the foredoomed Greek heroes of 
old. We realize why the tear-drenched 
Lady Randolph, the “wicked” Mrs. Haller, 
even the guilt-driven Lady Macbeth, were 
not as alien to the sub-conscious self of the 


poor, gouty Sid’s devoted wife as at first 
sight they seem to be. The Lawrence affair, 
thrice told and well told tale as it is, yet 
retains its fascination, its incredible terror 
and romance. In Miss Royde-Smith’s in- 
terpretation it throws an illuminating light 
on the hidden workings of that dual per- 
sonality so usual an accompaniment of 
genius. The Sarah Siddons of this portrait 
is a beautiful and virtuous woman who car- 
ried within her the common heritage of 
humanity, passion, desire, fear and frustra- 
tion, but was superlatively gifted with the 
power to sublimate and express these forces 
in a powerful and creative art. 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


he Best Plays of 1932-33 and the 


ar Book of the Drama in America, 
dited by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead 
and Company: $3.00 
HERE are probably few people ac- 
tively interested in the theatre who 

are not, by this time, acquainted with the 
Manile anthologies of each year’s best plays 
produced in New York. The latest volume 
includes the usual features, in addition to 
the digests of the chosen plays. There are 
résumés of the seasons in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and southern Cali- 
fornia. There are notes on the authors of 
the season’s best plays; dates on all the 
people concerned in the production of the 
season’s plays; lists of previous “best plays”’. 
There is, noted with admiration, an account 
of all plays produced in New York during 
1932-1933. There are other valuable rec- 
ords. In short, Mr. Mantle is, after 14 
years, still an enthusiastic, thorough and 
admirable editor. The ten plays chosen as 
the best of the season’s crop are as follows: 
Both Your Houses by Maxwell Anderson, 
Dinner at Eight by George S. Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber, When Ladies Meet by 
Rachel Crothers, Design for Living by 
Noel Coward, Biography by S. N. Behr- 
man, Alien Corn by Sidney Howard, The 
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Late Christopher Bean by Sidney Howard, 
We, the People by Elmer Rice, Pigeons 
and People by George M. Cohan, One 
Sunday Afternoon by James Hagan. 

Disagree as one may at times with Mr. 
Mantle’s choice of best plays, he neverthe- 
less renders the theatre inestimable service 
in this annual compilation. Although many 
more single plays are published today than 
twenty years ago, the Mantle volumes are 
the most accurate and valuable indices that 
later years will have when they look back 
on succeeding seasons in the theatre from 
1910. If these admirable volumes continue 
in favor, as why should they not, Mr. 
Mantle intends to repeat his good work of 
last spring, when he edited The Best Plays 
of 1909-1919, by going back another dec- 
ade and compiling The Best Plays of 1900- 
1909. Such research should find just re- 
ward, for those years were notably barren 
in published plays. Moreover, little or no 
permanent record remains of the theatre of 
those important days, and permanent record 
there should surely be. 


An Introduction to Tudor Drama, by 
Frederick S. Boas. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: $1.50 

R. BOAS has a rare gift for clothing 

scholarship in attractive form. His 
latest volume is a good example of a dis- 
tinctly modern development in writing: 
the ability to present what used to be dull 
facts in such a manner as to make them 
not only readable but entertaining to the 
general public. The style of this book is 
pleasant and the material is given in as 
much detail as the casual drama student 
would wish. 

The study begins with the Fulgens and 
Lucres of Henry Medwall, now consid- 
ered the first of Tudor playwrights, al- 
though to John Heywood must still go the 
distinction of being the chief of this early 
group. Three academic groups were im- 
portant in the development of the drama of 


this time. Early in the century the schools 
began to foster play writing and produc- 
ing, and of the writers for this class 
Nicholas Udall is the most important. 
Another coterie was made up of the 
lawyers, who arranged countless perform- 
ances in the Inns of Court purely for their 
own entertainment in contrast to the di- 
dactic aims of the school comedies. They 
concentrated on tragedy and it was here 
that Gorboduc had its first production. 
Still another branch of the drama was the 
University production, which had been 
negligible until this period. Stimulated by 
the interest of the Queen, they presented 
numerous neo-classical plays, but achieve 
greater importance in history for their na- 
tive works, notably Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle. Contemporaneous with these aca- 
demic pursuits was the interest in masks 
and pageants as presented at court or at 
private homes, peculiarly representative of 
this spectacular, individualistic age. 

Of greater importance than all these 
were the professional productions. Under 
this head comes the remainder of Dr. Boas’ 
material: Lyly’s comedies as presented by 
the children’s companies, Kyd and the re- 
venge tragedies, the University Wits, 
Peele and Greene; and as a glorious con- 
clusion to a rich age the poetic tragedies 
of Christopher Marlowe. 

Dr. Boas has successfully recreated the 
color and individualism of the age, although 
his purpose, ostensibly, is merely to make a 
brief summary of its drama. 


Edmund Kean, by Harold Newcomb 
Hillebrand. Columbia: $5.00 
= E is the fullest expression in his 

own field of the great post-revolu- 
tionary surge of revolt, the shaking loose 
from Augustan conformity and the asser- 
tion of the individual will which we call 
the Romantic movement.” ‘To know what 
Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt brought to nineteenth century 
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literature is to know what Kean con- 
tributed to a stage devoted to the Kemble 
religion—a naturalness and fiery emotion 
that were utterly foreign to acting re- 
strained by the traditions of classicism. 
Herein lies Kean’s importance to the stage 
—to our stage—for he fostered its first 
breaks for freedom, its first attempts at a 
new and individual style independent of the 
past. 

The quotation with which this review 
begins was taken from the next-to-last page 
of Mr. Hillebrand’s book. ‘The position 
of this important observation is the key to 
the kind of work which the author has 
given us. Edmund Kean would be of no 
interest to us and of no importance in the 
history of the theatre if he had not been 
the instrument whereby the stage was 
freed from the bonds of worn traditions, if 
he had not been the creator of a style of 
acting in which acting ever since has had 
its roots. Edmund Kean blossomed in full 
maturity before an enthralled Drury Lane 
audience on a January evening in 1814. It 
was like “‘reading Shakespeare in flashes of 
lightning” and it spelled the doom of 
classic acting, or, synonymously, Kemble 
acting. Mr. Hillebrand has told us this, 
to be sure, but more or less in passing and 
overshadowed by a mass of less important 
detail. The writer has been unable to take 
the broad view of his subject which is the 
only one of importance. As a monument 
to the art of research the book is of value, 
for here we may find an overwhelming 
amount of information on Kean’s perform- 
ances in London, in the provinces, in 
America’ (not to mention the box-office 
receipts of many of these), on his neurotic 
and unfortunate personal life, on the differ- 
ing opinions of his contemporaries, and al- 


most anything else of the slightest conceiv- 
able importance in the detail of the actor’s 
life. For his arduous work Mr. Hille- 
brand is to be commended, but perhaps be- 
cause of his steady searching through ob- 
scure sources he has not been able to see 
his subject in the proper perspective. The 
result is satisfactory for anyone who must 
know the unadorned facts of Kean’s tragic 
life. But to know Kean’s place in the his- 
tory of the theatre we must wait for a less 
pedantic work. 


The Gateway Series of Tested Plays, 
edited by Claude Morton Wise and 
Lee Owen Snook. Row, Peterson 
and Co.: Each $.50 

HE Gateway series is a group of 

plays designed for amateur use, each 
of which has been tested in production and 
proved suitable for general community 
presentation. They vary in length and are 
subject to royalty. Numerous aids to the 
actor and the director are offered by the 
inclusion of scenery plates, property and 
light plots, and detailed stage directions. 
The plays include the one-act The Valley 
of Lost Men, by Alice Henson Ernst, an 
effective drama whose scene is laid in 
Alaska and whose cast consists of four men, 
each representative of a type found in the 
northern countries. ‘This was first pub- 
lished in THEATRE Arts MONTHLY. 
Among the other plays are the three-act 
A Character Intrudes, a fantastic comedy 
by Charles Costello, and The Black Valise, 
a farce in one act by Alan Baxter first 
presented as part of the regular work at 
Yale in 1931. The Gateway series should 
prove of value to little theatres on the 
watch for simple and effective material for 
their schedules of dramatic productions. 
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Orson Welles, out of Wisconsin via Dub- 
lin’s Gate Theatre, will evidently need no 
make-up when he portrays the Shaw char- 
acter this season in Katharine Cornell’s 
road production of Candida. His opportu- 
nity will come in the contrasting role of 
Mercutio, for which he is also scheduled. 


MARCHBANKS IN PERSON 
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8 en Y the boldest publishers have theatre books on their list this 
year. The following check list of new autumn publications will | 
show, in addition, certain volumes that are not primarily theatre | 
material, although all are in some way connected with that field—some 
with a chapter, some with a larger section. There are enough, of every 
kind, to give the theatre-lover ample opportunity to pick and choose— 
to enjoy the biography of a one-time star, or a new phase of criticism 
in Shakespeare, or the latest O’Neill play, or even a few lines on the 
functions of a drama critic. ... . A continued, vital interest in the field 
has never been more important, and never has been more appropriate 
the statement which has prefaced the previous book lists of THEATRE 
Arts: “Buying a theatre book now is one way of exercising a suffrage 
for more and better theatre books”. 


| On READING SHAKESPEARE 


by Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Brace and Company. 


Biography 
Portrait oF Mrs. SIppoNsS unaomn 
by Naomi Royde-Smith. Viking Press. 
S B D E THE TURKISH THEATRE 
SAR- =-RNH.: IT: INE ECCEN- . : a jie 
ARASI sumtin inte GUEN by Nicholas N. Martinovitch. Theatre 
TRIC Arts. 
Translated from the French of G. G. 
Geller by E. S. G. Potter. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 


THE GreAt TRADITION 
American literature since the Civil War 
By Granville Hicks. Macmillan. 
MyseELF AND My FRrIeENpDs ; 
An autobiography by Lillah McCarthy. 
Introduction by George Bernard Shaw. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 


THE ANATOMY OF CRITICISM 
With a note on drama critics. By Henry 
Hazlitt. Simon and Schuster. 


It WAS THE NIGHTINGALE 


An autobiography by Ford Madox 
Ford. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THE AESTHETICS OF WILLIAM 
HAZLITT 
by Elizabeth Schneider. University of 
GILBERT, SULLIVAN AND D’OyYLY Pennsylvania Press. 
CARTE LETTERS TO THE New ISLAND 
by Francois Cellier and Cunningham Early letters to America by William 
Bridgeman. Pitman Publishing Corp. Butler Yeats. Harvard University Press. 


FLusH: A BroGRAPHY THE INDIAN IN AMERICAN LITERA- 


by Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace. TURE 
Fi USH OF WIMPOLE STREET AND | by Albert Keiser. Oxford University 
LUS ] E -ET AT + ay 


BROADWAY 
by Flora Merrill. Robert M. McBride. ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
With chapters on the drama. By J. W 
Cunliffe. Macmillan. 


Mary QUEEN OF Scots 
by Eric Linklater. D. Appleton-Century. 


PicrurEeD Story oF ENGLISH Luit- 
S ____| ERATURE 
ArT AND ARTIFICE IN HAKESI EARE ke l,i Antes: 
by E. E. Stoll. Cambridge University | tury Company. 
Press. 


History and Criticism 


AMERICAN PROCESSION 


Including notes on American theatre 
history. By Agnes Rogers and Frederick 


SHAKESPEARE AND HAWAII 
by Christopher Morley. Doubleday. 











Doran and Company. Lewis Allen. Harper and Brothers. 
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Theatre Arts 


Publications 





ACTING: 
The First Six Lessons 


by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form which stand 
alone in their field. A book whose 
readers will not be limited to sty. 
dents of the theatre, but will in 
clude everyone who delights in vivid 
writing, humor and high spirits, 
Published for the National Theatre 
Conference. $1.50 


THEATRES 
by Joseph Urban 


Forty-eight full page plates from 
original drawings of theatres, opera 
houses and motion picture theatres. 
With an introduction by the artist. 

$5.00 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 
by Isadora Duncan 


All of Isadora Duncan’s own writ- 
ings on the art of dancing, a unique 
document in the history of modern 
art. Edited by Sheldon Cheney. 
$7.50 


DRAWINGS FOR THE 
THEATRE 


by Robert Edmond Jones 


Selected reproductions which stand 
as a record of the work of one of 
America’s foremost designers; 4 
prophecy for the theatre of to 
morrow. $5.00 


THEATRE ARTS, INC 
119 WEST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ANNALS OF PENN SQUARE 


Including an account of Fanny Kem- 
ble’s visits to Reading, Pa. By J. Ben- 
nett Nolan. University of Pennsylvania 


Press. 


Poetry 


END AND BEGINNING 
A Play by John Masefield. Macmillan. 


[caro 
A Play by Lauro de Bosis. Translated 
from the Italian by Ruth Draper. Ox- 
ford University Press. 


Tue WINDING STAIR AND OTHER 


PoEMS 
by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan. 


CoLLECTED PoEMS 
by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan. 


Last LOvE 
by George O'Neil, author of American 
Dream. Alfred A. Knopf. 


BrittoNS BowrE OF DELIGHTS 


Elizabethan poetical miscellany edited 
by Hyder E. Rollins. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 


BALLET SUITE 


by W. Bernard. Oxford University 
Press. 

TALIFER 
by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmil- 
lan. 


THEATRE GUYED 


Play Parodies in Verse 
Levy. Alfred A. Knopf. 


by Newman 


Plays and Anthologies 
K Best Piays oF 1932-33 


edited by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead. 


va 
A VaRIETY 


An Omnibus of Noel Coward 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 


Plays. 


\ REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN DRAMAS 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Revised edition with four new plays. 
Edited by Montrose J. Moses. Little, 
Brown and Company. 


THREE MouiéreE PLays 


Freely adapted for the English stage by 
F. Anstey. Oxford University Press. 


k Au, WILDERNEssS! 


by Eugene O’Neill. Random House. 


Days WitHout END 


by Eugene O’Neill. Random House. 


ENGLISH Drama: 1580-1642 


selected and edited by C. F. Tucker 
Brooke and Nathaniel Burton Paradise. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 


Richarp or BorpEAUX 
by Gordon Daviot. Little, Brown. 





ENGLISH Fo_k PLays 
by Sir Edmund K. Chambers. Oxford | 
| University Press. 
LINCOLN PLays 
Thirteen plays dealing with Abraham 


Lincoln, selected by A. P. Sanford. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 

Wuat I LIke 
compiled by William Lyon. Phelps. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ELIZABETHAN 
DEDICATIONS AND PREFACES 


edited by Clara L. Gebert. 
of Pennsylvania Press. 


University 


FirtTH AVENUE Bus 
by Christopher Morley. Containing 
plays by him, among other selections. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 


TRAVELER’S LIBRARY 


Favorite 
Maugham. 


selections of W. 
Doubleday, Doran. 


Somerset 


BaKEr’s PROFESSIONAL PLAY SERIES 
New additions include Anybody’s Game 
by Elizabeth Miele, Ben Franklin by 
Louis Evan Shipman, The Green Bay 
Tree by Mordaunt Shairp, He and She 
by Rachel Crothers. Walter H. Baker 
Company. 


GIRLS IN UNIFORM 


English dramatization of Mddchen in 
Uniform by Christa Winsloe. Little, 
Brown and Company. 


ANTHOLOGY OF WorLD LITERATURE 


Literature from the beginning, includ- 
ing drama. Compiled by Philo M. Buck, 
Jr. Macmillan. January. 


THE BUDGET 


by Robert 
Green. 


Middlemass. Longmans, 


THE TANGLED WEB 


One-act farce by Charles G. Stevens. 
Longmans, Green. 
THE Bride QUIETNESS, 
OTHER PLAYS 
by Oscar W. Firkins. 
Minnesota Press. 


THE REVEALING MOMENT, 
OTHER PLAys 
by Oscar W. Firkins. 
Minnesota Press. 


OF AND 


University of" 


AND 


University of 


Two AFRICAN PLAyYs 
by R. C. Lloyd. Longmans, Green and 
Company. 

BEBO 
by Gabriel Soondookian. Bruce Humph- 
ries, Inc. 

GENTLEMEN BEGGARS 
by Hagop Baronian. Bruce Humphries. 


Music and the Dance 


GoLDEN AGE OF OPERA 


by Herman Klein. E. P. Dutton Com- 
pany. November 2nd. 





New Plays 
For Little Theatres 


“ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
~AUPUMN- CROCUS 
THE IMPROPER DUCHESS 
THE ANATOMIST 
PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 
“DANGEROUS CORNER 
WHISTLING IN THE DARK 
~BIRD-IN- HAND 


RIDDLE ME THIS 

THE MAD HOPES 

THREE-CORNERED MOON 

BERKELEY SQUARE 

MEN MUST FIGHT 

TREASURE ISLAND 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON 

THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

ROPE’S END 

SHORE LEAVE 

A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED 

LEAVE IT TO PSMITH 

THE GHOST TRAIN 

REBOUND 

UP POPS THE DEVIL 


Send for Our Fa 
Latest Free Catalogue 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 


ERTIES Os RRR oe EDR SN 
OI LI ANI BES. ABLE tt, 


Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 


NEW PLAYS OF 
INTEREST 


Best Plays of 1932-33 
Edited by Burns Mantle $3.00 


Famous Plays of 1933 

(in full) including Richard of Bordeaux. 

ate Christopher Bean (London Version), 
Sometimes Even Now, Ten Minute Alibi, 
Alien Corn, Of Thee I Sing 


Ah, Wilderness! Eugene O'Neill 2.5 
The Distaff Side John 1 
|AOne Sunday Afternoon 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
48 West 52nd Sireet 
New York, N. Y. 
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van Druten 


James Hagan 











| ’ Wharf Players 
| | School of the 
ee Theatre 






FALL AND WINTER TERM 


Enrollment Now 


Address: 


MARGARET HEWES 
Little Theatre 
244 West 44th Street 
CH 4-0791 


New York 
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Books 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS Ft 
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Successful One Act Plays f 
Send for list : 


P O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





Costumes 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad 


way managers do. rooks 
Costumes are used in practically every New 
York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World's largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 


of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 260 W. 4ist St., New York 
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COSTUMES 
Est. 1868 
153 West 46th Street, New York City 
Largest renting costumers in the East. Cos- 
tumes for leading schools, colleges and little 
theatres throughout the country. Write for 
details of our services. 


















Broadway Service 
at Haverhill Prices 
Write for Quotations and Catalog 

Send 10c in Stamps for Catalog “A” 






Gears LAncEs? SanVICE GY MAIL HOUSE. 
CRO DRIAL LY) EE SR SS i SCL LIONS 
Make-up and Wigs 











STAGE MAKEUP 
GREASE PAINT, POWDERS AND CREAMS 


Warnesson’s makeup has been the “‘actors’ choice” 
for over 54 years. Write for FREE samples and 
price list. 


PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. T 
62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Lil. 





Equipment 


SCENIC PAINTS 
Anilines and Supplies 
Color Book & Price List on Request 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 2Ist St., New York Cit» 


ILWEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 

CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE 
for 

THEATRE & STAGE 

445 West 45th St. New York 


CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
Unique Lighting Effects are obtained 
by using Baty Spots to light your 
roductions. ur Baby ye $6 to 

§ pots 











15. Our 1000 Watt $25. 
loodlights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. Write for 
illustrated price list. 
253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY Music 
by Marion Bauer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
THE STORY OF THE OPERA 


by Ethel Peyser. G. P. 
January. 


Putnam’s Sons. 


BEETHOVEN AS HE LIVED 


by Richard Specht. Harrison Smith and 
Robert Haas. 


SHAWN, THE DANCER 


by Katherine S. Dreier. A. S. Barnes. 


DANCE AS AN ArtT-ForRM 


by La Meri. A. S. Barnes. 


THE MopeERN DANCE 
by John Martin. A. S. Barnes. 


Fiction 


Au KING 
Short stories by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday, Doran. November 8th. 


GREAT ForTUNE 


' | SETTINGS AND 


Miscellaneous 


ZOSTUMES OF THE 

MODERN STAGE 
by Lee Simonson and Theodore Kom. 
sarjevsky. Studio Publications, Ine. 


Historic CostTUME 


by Lester. Manual Arts Press, 


Be A PuprpeT SHOWMAN 
by Remo Bufano. D. Appleton-Centyn 

Sussex PEEP-SHOW 
by Walter Wilkinson. 
Stokes Company. 

THE Pie-Eyvep PIrer 
Plays of the Yale Puppeteers. By Fo; 
man Brown. Greenberg. 


Frederick 4 


THE Voice: Its PRODUCTION yp 
REPRODUCTION 
by Douglas Stanley and J. P. Maxfield 
Pitman Publishing Company. 
HANDBOOK OF PRINT MAKING np 
PRINT MAKERS 


Scho 





‘ by J. T. Arms. Macmillan. 
by Gilbert W. Gabriel. Doubleday, vy J mera 
Doran and Company. MANUAL OF Historic ORNAMENT - 
° ° . ° u 
Star MAcic by Richard Glazier. Scribner’s, Ra: 
by Channing Pollock. Farrar and Rine- | COLOUR ~~ 
hart, Inc. by H. Barrett Carpenter. Scribner's, 
PRESENTING Lity Mars PorTRAIT PAINTING 
by Booth ‘Tarkington. Doubleday, by Harrington Mann. J. B. Lippincott. E 
Doran and Company. . . 
si WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEARBOOK 
WoNnpberR HERO 1934 
by J. B. Priestley. Harper and Brothers. Macmillan. January. Ree 
— ———- <a 
CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE CE 
Th 
Offered to teachers and students TH 
subscribing in groups of eight or more 
knc 
Classes in the drama and allied arts in over wai 
sixty leading universities, colleges, high on 


cial group rate. 


work. 


The 


119 West 57th Street 





schools and private schools use THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for sup- 
plementary reading, and take advantage 
of the class subscription offer. 


Groups active in dramatic work, members 
of study clubs and theatre workshops make 
use of THEATRE ARTS in their activities 
and may also have the benefit of the spe- 


The teacher in the Drama or English De- 
partment finds THEATRE ARTS a material 
aid in planning and carrying on the class 


student — whether 
theatre as a future artist, playwright or 
technician, or taking up the drama as part 
of his English studies—finds in THEATRE 


ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. 


Write for Class Subscription Blank to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


interested in the 


New York City 
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** America’s most eminent dramatic 
















































































Waker Gan Geestian of | coach. The Great Teacher. 
Herbert V. Gellendré, Director ELIZABETH T. GRIMBALL | —David Belasco 
+ ae Teacher of HELEN GAHAGAN, BETTY | Study under a teacher capable of developing your 
otal Ry ete J May STARBUCK, CYNTHIA ROGERS and technique into dramatic art of the highest order 
opens anuary others. 3 ¢ . 
Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
ENROLL NOW ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION Hepburn, Jane Wyatt, Osgood Perkins 
val Daily iniensive work, leading to adage od a et Dn ag and many other stage celebrities 
; possible membership in perma- on he stage, Hadio and ta gs Pic- a eee oe ee 
ee PRODUCTION, ures, : echnical training for the 
TECHNIQUES. OF ACTING Frequent performances for advanced ACTOR .. SINGER .. TEACHER 
\ BODY TECHNIQUE, CHORAL — Lae eta group for profes- PUBLIC SPEAKER 
‘ T AGE- siona students, | 
RAFT. LECTURE. COURSES. agg henenggag Session at Mozart- Training for Sound Picture Acting 
eum, Salzburg, Austria. Registration INDIVIDUAL AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
GEORGE A. BIRSE, Mor. limited. Day and evening classes. Day and Evening Classes 
For- — ge a oe po 139 West 56th Street Write or phone for prospectus 
' Telephone: SUNemeld 6 - New York City COlumbus 5-2445 | | 235 E, 62d St. N.Y. C. RHinelander 4-7900 
REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATES | NIRA SO ACUMEN GA SENS 8 A IRE 
AND — 
| FEAGIN SCHOOL || COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
’ 5 | OF EXPRESSION 
OF Founded by Mary A. Bleod 
\ND C | Dramatics and Speech 
DRAMATIC ART | Co-educational 
| Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
; Acting, Directing, Teaching,—Stage, H Courses 
‘T Musical Comedy, Talking Pictures — ee Proeduction—Pantomime—Story 
: 6 tates « an Sililie Gaeek, Telling — Speech — Phonetics — V cice— 
Radio Broadcasting, 4 P Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing— 
ing, General Culture. Two Theatres: | Appreciation of Literature. 
Complete Radio Equipment Best known College of its kind in 
's. P ’ mew oO Mid-West. Accredited 2, 3, and 
Separate Children's Department | : yr. a. Complete —_ 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES eee 
cot ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER TERM L OF DANCE 44th Year 
Sait enan cnet Mid-Year Term Begins Jan. 29, 1934 
0K egg ecipenen M | M E Address REGISTRAR 
Telephone, COLumbus 5-0926 Dept. 20, 616-22 So.Michigan Ave. 
Room 420, 316 W. 57th St. New York City Chicago 
az DANCE TECHNIQUE 
( »¢ 4 BODY DEVELOPMENT Announcing 
CHOICE SCH LS DALCROZE EURYTHMICS the 23rd Year of 
The schools advertised in Cees Car eeueeen | IDELAH RBI 
M ; ’ MASK AND COSTUME MAKING | RIC} 
THEATRE Arts MONTHLY are PUPPETS AND STAGECRAFT | of the SPOKEN WORD 
known to offer splendid DRAWING ART MUSIC Now operating the year round 
training and to be reliable in WINTER SCHOOL — Carnegie Hall, 
every way. Please identify Cleveland, Ohio - Featuring Good 
Speech, Good Reading, Good Acting. 
yourself as a _ reader of ||| SUMMER SCHOOL—On an Island in 
THeatee Ants MonTHLY fo Soees pom Sa See ae 
when writing these schools, ENG LAND sional Stock Company playing nightly 
. ° ° ° in our own playhouse. 
\ : / 
as special attention is given ae aeieaiad 
h x ees DARTINGTON HALL TOTNES sas am. penemenem ace 
such in iries. | Address: MR. aL! CE 
- - APPLY SECRETARY DEVON | Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 
| \ 





























ig Wbar! Players MERICAN ACADEMY 
MET) School of the OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Theatre FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 






| 
FALL AND WINTER TERM For 49 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 


WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 15 








Enrollment Now 


Class and individual instruction in 
Technique of Acting, Voice, Pho- 
netics and Dalcroze Eurythmics 
Address: 
MARGARET HEWES 
Little Theatre, 244 West 44th Street 
New York CH 4-0791 


OO 


Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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for Yourself 


oe current in New York, 
together with some to look forward 
to within the month, and a list of those 
which have closed after more than two 
weeks’ run. The opening and closing 
dates appear in parentheses after th: 
title. The listing is complete through 
November 18. 


On the Boards 


MURDER AT THE VANITIES (Sept. 12———.)— 
Mysiery, with music, by Rufus King 
and Earl Carroll. Producer: Earl 
Carroll. 

DouBLE Door (Sept. 2i1———.)—Melodrama 


McFadden. Producers: 
Potter and Haight. With Mary Morris. 


Ho_p Your Horses (Sept. 25 —.)—Musi- 
cal comedy by Russel Crouse and Corey 
Ford. Producers: Shuberts. With Joe 
Cook and Dave Chasen. 

Men IN WHITE (Sept. 26——~.)—Drama by 
sidney Kingsley. Producers: Group 
Theatre, in association with Harmon 
and Ullman. Directed by Lee Strasberg. 
With J. Edward Bromberg and Alex- 
ander Kirkland. 

(Sept. 28———.)—Comedy 
by Kenyon Nicholson and Charles 
ltob'nson. Producer: Courtney Burr. 
With Bruce Macfarlane, Edward Craven. 

As THOUSANDS CHEER (Sept. 30——.)— 
Musical satire by Moss Hart and Irving 
Berlin. Settings by Albert Johnson. 
Producer: Sam H. Harris. With Clifton 
Webb, Marilyn Miller, Helen Broderick. 

AH, WILDERNESS! (Oct. 2——~-.)—“Comedy 
of recollection” by Eugene O'Neill. Pro- 
ducer: Theatre Guild. With George M. 
Cohan, Elisha Cook, Jr., Marjorie Mar- 
quis, Gene Lockhart ant Eda Heine- 
mann. Sets by Robert Edmond Jones. 

THe PursuIT or Happiness (Oct. 9——.)— 
Comedy by Alan Child and Isabelle 
Loudon (Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Langner). Producer: Rowland Stebbins. 


by Elizabeth 





SAILOR, BEWARE! 


CHAMPAGNE, Sec (Oct. 14——.)—Revised 
vers.on of Johann Strauss’ operetta, 
Die Fledermaus. Producers: Wiman 


and Langner. With Peggy Wood, Helen 
Ford and George Meader. 

THE SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS (Oct. 16 a 
Rhymed adaptation by Arthur Guiter 
man and Lawrence Langner of the 
Moliére play, with incidental music by 
Edmond Rickett. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. With Osgood Perkins. 

TEN-MINUTE ALIBI (Oct. 17 .)—Mys- 
tery melodrama by Anthony Armstrong. 


From London. Producers: Crosby 
Gaige and Lee Shubert. With Bram- 
well Fletcher. 

THE CuRTAIN Rises (Oct. 19——.)—Comedy 
by B. M. Kaye. Producers: Green and 
MeCoy. With Jean Arthur. 

THE GREEN Bay TREE (Oct. 20——.)— 


Drama by Mordaunt Shairp. From Lon- 
don. Producer: Jed Harris. With Lau- 
rence Olivier, James Dale and Leo. G. 
Carroll. Settings by Robert Edmond Jones. 





Let ’EM Eat CAKE (Oct. 21 .)—Musi- 
cal sequel to Of Thee I Sing by George 
S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind. 
and lyrics by George and Ira 
win, respectively. Producer: 
Harris. With Victor Moore. 
by Albert Johnson. 

HER MASTER’s VOICE (Oct. 
Comedy by Clare Kummer. 
Max Gordon. 
and Roland Young. 

SPRING IN AUTUMN (Oct. 24———.)—-Comedy 
auuapted trom the Spanish of Gregorio 





Gersh- 
Sam H. 
Settings 


23——.) 
Producer: 


Martinez-sierra. Producer: Arthur J. 
Beckhard. With Blanche Yurka. 
THE Worip Walits (Oct. 25——.)—Melo- 
drama of the Antarctic by George F. 
Hummel. Producer: Frank Merlin. 
THREE AND ONE (Oct. 25——.)—Comedy 
adapted from the French of Denys 
Amiel by Lewis Galantiére and John 
Houseman. Producer: William Harris 

Jr. 


THUNDER ON THE LerTr (Oct. 31 ) 
Drama adapted from the Christopher 
Moriey novel by Jean Ferguson Black. 
Producer: Henry Forbes. With James 


Sell. 
Doctor Monica (Nov. 6 .)—Drama 
adapted from the Polish by Laura 


Walker. Producer: Robert Martin. 


With Alla Nazimova. 
(Nov. 6— 


THOROUGH BRED —.)—Comedy by 


Doty Hobart. Producers: Hammer- 
stein and Du For. With Florence Reed. 

I Was WAITING For You (Now. 13- a 
Comedy adapted from the French of 
Jacques Natanson by Melville Baker. 
Producer: Edward Choate. 

ROBERTA (Nov. 18 .)—Musical comedy 
by Jerome Kern and Otto Harbach. 


Producer: Max Gordon. 


Looking Forward 


Loves ME Nor (Now. 206)- 
with songs, adapted from the 
Hope novel by Howard Lindsay. 
ducers: Wiman and Weatherly. 

THE DaRK TOWER (Nov. 25)—‘Frank” 
melodrama by George S. Kaufman and 


Comedy. 
Edward 
Pro- 


SHE 


Alexander Woollcott. Producer: Sam 
H. Harris. 

Mary OF ScorTLaNnp (Now. 27)—By Max- 
weil Anderson. Third production of 
Theatre Guild season. With Helen 
Hayes, Philip Merivale and Helen 


Menken. 


STRANGE ORCHESTRA (Nov. 28)—Drama by 
Rodney Ackland. From London. Pro- 


ducers: Charles Hopkins and Raymon 
Moore. With Cecilia Loftus and Edith 
Barrett. 

THE DrRuUMS BEGIN (Nov. 29)—Drama by 
Howard Irving Young. Producers: 
Abbott and Dunning. With Judith 
Anderson. 

ALL Goop AMERICANS (Dec. 4)—Comedy 
by Laura and S. J. Perelman. Pro- 
ducer: Courtney Burr. With Hope 
Williams. 

Closed 

HEAT LIGHTNING (Sept. 15-Oct. 21) 
Melodrama by Leon Abrams. and 
George Abbott. 

AN UNDESIRABLE LADY (Oct. 9—Oct. 28) 


Melodrama by Leon Gordon. 

KEEPER OF THE Keys (Oct. 18—Novw. 7) 
Mystery melodrama by Valentine Dav- 
ies from Earl Derr Biggers’ story. 

EIGHT Brewis (Oct. 28-Nov. 11)—Melo- 


drama by Percy G. Mandley. 
SUNDAY 
Comedy 


AFTERNOON (Feb. 15—-Nov. 


by James Hagan. 


ONE 
18)- 





lt cA \) 


Score | 


With Laura Hope Crews | 





HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 
FIRST ACTORS’ STUDIO 
The first Actors’ Studio gives the professional 
player further opportunity of practice and ex- 
periment in the subtle processes of character 
creation entirely removed from the unavoidable 
strain of the usual theatre rehearsals, 
® 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON PLAZA THEATRE 
a 
Courses in acting technique, radio broadcast. 
ing and public speaking. 
Private instruction. Coaching in parts. 


o 
“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in. 
spiring teacher of acting I have ever known.” 
—Rachel Crothers, 


SEASON: OCTOBER - JUNE 
Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plazg 
New York City Circle 7-7000 





——____ 








THE 


Actors’ Workshop 


For PROFESSIONALS 
Practice Rehearsal 
special parts 


For AMATEURS 


Full preparation for professional career 


For TEACHERS 


How to direct; with especial reference to 
school and college conditions 


DIRECTORS: 
HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Endorsed by 
Walter Hampden 


Club; coaching in 


Jessie Bonstelle 


Katharine Corneil B. Iden Payne 
Academy of Allied Arts 
Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St.,.N. ¥.C. SChuyler 4-1216 




















TUDIO of 
TAGE MAKE-UP 


TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 
of Moscow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris 
aa 
for AMATEURS and PROFESSIONALS 
Class and Individual Instruction 
* 

Write or phone for information 
21 POMANDER WALK 


(265 West 94th Street) 
New York, N. Y. 


Riverside 9-8739 SUsquehanna 7-3750 








ME LTE HE) ETL OES 
NRE ROSEN IRR ALS 
THREE ARTS SERIES 
(Season 1933-34) 


THE CORNISH PLAYERS 
THE CORNISH DANCERS 
THE MEREMBLUM QUARTETTE 


appearing in the 
CORNISH THEATRE 


Now available for 
Tour Engagements 


Management 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
710 E. Roy Seattle, Washington 
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